lunn 


William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


It's  that  time  of  year  again  to  start 
thinking  about  fast  flying  doves, 
big  bucks,  and  gaggles  of  geese. 
With  the  fall  season  just  around  the 
comer,  it's  time  to  get  your  ducks  in 
a  row.  First  on  the  list  is  to  purchase 
your  2002-2003  hunting  license.  The 
way  to  make  sure  that  you'll  have 
this  taken  care  of  forever  is  to  pur- 
chase a  lifetime  license. 

To  recognize  the  contributions  of 
our  resident  lifetime  license  holders, 
the  Department  is  offering  a  new,  re- 
designed series  of  lifetime  licenses 
that  feature  original  sporting  art- 
work. Two  nationally  recognized 
wildlife  artists,  Tom  Hale  and  Spike 
Knuth,  have  created  three  beautiful 
illustrations,  which  will  be  show- 
cased on  the  new  licenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  license,  each  license  hold- 
er will  receive  an  attractive  print  of 
the  artwork  in  the  form  of  a  certifi- 
cate, suitable  for  framing,  at  no  extra 
cost. 

Wildlife  artist  Tom  Hale  has  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  Virginia's  sport- 
ing heritage  with  two  original  art- 
works. The  first  depicts  a  hunter 
and  bird  dog  afield  flushing  a  covey 
of  quail.  In  the  second,  an  angler  in  a 
mountain  stream  does  battle  with  a 
leaping  smallmouth.  The  third  de- 
sign was  created  by  the  Depart- 


ment's own  Spike  Knuth.  We 
tapped  Spike's  talent  to  introduce 
the  newest  in  the  lifetime  license  se- 
ries— the  resident  freshwater  trout 
lifetime  license.  For  over  25  years 
Spike  has  shown  us  Virginia's 
wildlife  through  artwork  on  the 
pages  of  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine 
and  hundreds  of  publications.  Dur- 
ing his  career  as  an  artist.  Spike  has 
generously  shared  his  talent  and 
love  for  the  outdoors  by  donating 
artwork  to  the  agency  and  other 
non-profit  conservation  groups  and 
organizations. 

If  you  don't  already  own  a  life- 
time license,  now's  the  time  to  make 
that  investment.  The  resident  life- 
time freshwater  fishing  license,  the 
resident  lifetime  hunting  license, 
and  the  new  resident  lifetime  trout 
license  will  provide  you,  family 
members,  and  loved  ones  with 
years  of  outdoor  enjoyment  and 
memories.  If  you  are  already  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  lifetime  license, 
but  would  like  to  own  one  of  these 
new  licenses  that  feature  the  origi- 
nal artwork  of  Tom  Hale  or  Spike 
Knuth,  the  Department  will  convert 
your  license  to  one  of  the  new  de- 
signs for  a  small  fee. 

We  make  it  easy  to  buy  lifetime  li- 
censes by  offering  several  methods. 


You  can  call  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  directly 
at  (804)  367-1000  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  application.  You  may  visit  the 
Department  headquarters  in  Rich- 
mond to  complete  an  application  in 
person.  Applications  can  also  be 
downloaded  from  the  Department's 
Web  site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us. 

Remember  that  by  purchasing  a 
lifetime  fishing,  hunting,  or  trout  li- 
cense, or  by  purchasing  all  three,  you 
leave  an  endowment  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Virginia's  wildlife  enthu- 
siasts. We  hope  that  when  you  look 
at  these  attractive  licenses  and  cer- 
tificates you  remember  that  you 
have  contributed  to  the  conservation 
of  Virginia's  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Mark  R.  Warner,  Governor 
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byKenPerrotte 

eptember  has  always  her- 
alded the  beginning  of  a 
special  time  in  Virginia. 
Farm  crops  ripen.  Temperatures  and 
humidity  levels  begin  to  fall,  and 
Old  Dominion  bird  hunters  dust  off 

their  shotguns  from  storage  and 
anxiously  return  them  to  serv- 
-^     ice. 
^     Few  shooting  sports  offer  the 
challenge  of  dove  hunting.  One 
minute  you're  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a 
recently  cut  cornfield,  gazing 
serenely  out  over  the  chopped  stalks 
and  stubble-laden  field  bathed  in 
late  afternoon's  soft,  warm  light,  the 
next  you're  hurriedly  swinging 
your  shotgun  at  one  of  the  fastest 
flying  game  birds  in  North  America. 

Even  in  fields  where  doves  con- 
gregate by  the  hundreds,  only  those 
with  well-calibrated  eyes  and  trig- 
ger fingers  are  successful  in  filling 
the  daily  bag  limit  with  an  economy 
of  shotgun  shells. 

The  social  aspect  of  a  dove  hunt  is 
often  as  important  as  the  sporting 
side.  Indeed,  throughout  the  south, 
many  hunt  clubs  stage  annual  dove 
hunts  on  agricultural  property.  For 
the  refined,  shooting  gentry,  a  gath- 
ering at  the  plantation  with  the  bird 
dogs  for  an  early  field  workout  be- 
fore the  quail  season  opened,  fol- 
lowed by  a  festive  meal,  is  a  tradi- 
tion dating  many  generations. 

Shady  Grove 
Traditional  Shoot 

The  annual  Shady  Grove  Shoot- 
ing Preserve  dove  hunt,  in  Reming- 
ton, is  one  such  event,  and  it  is  con- 


There's  no  better  way  to  spend  an 
autumn  afternoon  in  Virginia  than 
staking  out  a  prime  spot  in  a  cut 
cornfield  waiting  for  the  doves  to  fly. 
(Left)  Herman  Harke  and  his  Boykin 
spaniel,  Lucy,  sit  motionless  awaiting 
incoming  birds. 


ducted  in  that  spirit  of  Southern  hos- 
pitality and  camaraderie. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  hunters 
scatter  among  the  preserve's  504 
acres,  planted  with  corn,  sunflow- 
ers, foxtails,  and  sorghum,  during 
the  Sept.  8,  2001,  hunt.  Even  though 
it's  mid-morning,  the  air  reverber- 
ates with  the  echoes  of  12  gauges 
sounding  off  in  a  nearby  field  and 
adjacent  stand  of  timber.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  100-shot  round  of 
sporting  clays  to  help  sharpen  the 
shooting  eye  before  heading  into  the 
dove  fields  after  lunch. 


Shady  Grove  Preserve  owner  Neil 
Selby  (left)  advises  Herman  Harke 
about  a  potentially  good  spot  to 
set  up  for  the  afternoon  hunt. 

A  scan  of  the  shooters  at  last 
year's  hunt  shows  a  mix  of  the  seri- 
ous and  not  so  serious.  Custom 
break-action  shotguns  rest  along- 
side off-the-rack  Mossberg  pump 
models.  Parents  and  kids,  husbands 
and  wives,  businessmen  and  clients 
make  up  the  gathering. 

After  a  leisurely  lunch,  shooters 
begin  piling  onto  hay  wagons  for  the 
dove  fields.  Horses  are  used  to  pull 
the  dove  shooters  to  their  destina- 
tion. Today  the  horses  are  under  the 
hoods  of  pickup  trucks  and  tractors. 

The  afternoon  sun  is  warm,  but  a 
soft  breeze  mercifully  blows.  This  is 
Shady  Grove  owner  Neil  Selby's 


10th  consecutive  year  of  running  the 
hunt,  and  he  knows  what  it  takes  to 
show  the  shooters  a  good  time.  Be- 
tween food  preparation,  trappers 
for  the  sporting  clays,  and  circuit 
riders  hauling  bottled  water  to  the 
field,  he  says  it  takes  35  to  40  people 
to  stage  a  hunt  like  this. 

Hunters  enjoying  stands  on  the 
preferred  flight  path  of  the  winged 
speedsters  quickly  claim  the  early 
arrivals.  Even  in  the  finest  dove 
fields,  the  real  estate  maxim  of  "loca- 
tion, location,  location"  applies.  Dif- 
fering portions  of  the  field  can  have 
much  hotter  shooting  than  others. 

The  big  reason  is  doves  seem  to 
fly  patterns  into  a  field,  often  follow- 

Autumn  dove 

hunts  are  a 

Virginia  tradition 

and  a  great  way  to 

uslier  in  a  new 

liunting  season. 


ing  the  edges  of  waterways,  tree  or 
fence  lines,  or  other  topographical 
features. 

In  Selby's  large  fields,  hunters  try 
to  cover  all  comers,  paying  attention 
to  high  groimd  or  unique  contours 
along  which  the  birds  might  fly. 

Bob  Chapin,  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, is  one  of  the  early  hunters  in 
the  field  and  he  uses  a  spinning  rod 
to  cast  dove  decoys  over  an  old 
power  line.  Chapin  is  on  the  "dove 
highway" — the  main  approach  to 
this  field,  but,  unfortunately,  he's  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  flight  path. 


Peyton  Taylor  (left)  and  Howard 
Melton  crouch  along  a  prime  fly- 
way  with  Taylor's  dog  Beesley. 

Much  of  the  early  shooting  is  a  cou- 
ple hundred  yards  ahead  of  him. 

Herman  Harke,  of  Bowling 
Green,  is  breaking  in  his  new  light- 
weight Fabarms  12  gauge,  aiid  he 
drops  a  couple  birds  shortly  after 
setting  up  next  to  another  power 
line  pole.  "Dead  bird,"  he  an- 
nounces to  his  four-legged  hunting 
partner  Lucy.  Lucy  dutifully  rises 
and  shuffles  off  to  the  field  to  locate 
the  downed  bird.  At  12  years,  the 
Boykin  spaniel  is  an  old  timer  She's 
a  bit  chunky  around  the  middle,  and 
like  many  seasoned  hunters,  suffers 
with  arthritis.  Her  instinct  and  train- 
ing, coupled  with  Harke's  gentle 
and  enthusiastic  coaxing,  had  the 


Top;  A  100-shot  round  of  sporting  clays 
opens  the  annual  dove  hunt  at  Shady 
Grove  Preserve  in  Remington.  Above: 
Hunters  pile  onto  hay  wagons  for  the 
procession  to  the  dove  fields  and  the 
afternoon  hunt  begins. 

dog  going  into  some  tight  spots  to 
retrieve  doves. 

Harke  explained,  "I  really  want- 
ed to  take  her  out  a  couple  times  this 
year — it  could  be  her  last  season." 

Small  groups  of  doves  approach 
throughout  the  afternoon.  The  ones 
flying  with  the  wind  streak  by.  Few 
birds  are  tougher  to  claim  than 
windswept  doves  flying  erratically. 

Dragonflies  and  goldfinches  dili- 
gently feed  over  the  field.  Higher 
above,  aerobatic  swallows  nab 
smaller  flying  insects. 

Peyton  Taylor,  of  Charlottesville, 
is  hunting  with  his  friend  Howard 
Melton,  of  Falls  Church.  Beesley,  a 
three-year-old  golden  retriever 
trained  by  Selby,  obediently  sits  be- 
side them. 

This  is  Taylor's  first  time  attend- 
ing the  Shady  Grove  hunt.  He  totes  a 
Winchester  Model  12  in  16  gauge. 
Melton  has  a  beautiful  Cogswell 


and  Harrison  classic  double-bar- 
reled 12  gauge. 

Jim  Symons  is  sitting  on  five-gal- 
lon buckets  with  his  12-year-old  son 
Alex.  Alex  had  just  taken  his  first 
dove,  but  his  dad  was  talking  up  the 
boy's  performance  in  the  morning 
while  shooting  sporting  clays. 

"He  shot  six  for  six  on  the  passing 
dove  stand.  He  was  sure  showing 
me  up,"  Jim  said  proudly.  "This  is  a 
great  full  day,  even  when  the  birds 
aren't  flying." 

By  day's  end,  Harke  is  leading 
Lucy  to  the  birds.  She'd  eagerly  sniff 
around  and  show  delight  on  picking 
up  the  scent,  but  was  less  enthusias- 
tic about  collecting  the  bird.  Guess 
she  figured  she'd  had  enough 
mouthfuls  of  sticky  feathers  over 
her  career. 

Ln  her  hunting  prime,  Lucy  was 
tenacious,  never  giving  up  on  a  bird 
until  she  had  found  it,  or  at  least  one 
of  a  similar  persuasion.  Eager  to 
please  her  hunting  partner,  she  was- 
n't beyond  trying  to  filch  one  from 
another  hunter's  bag  in  the  dove 
field. 

Today,  she'd  look  at  the  bird,  nuz- 
zle it  with  her  nose,  and  then  glance 
up  at  Harke  as  if  to  say,  "You  get  this 
one  partner,  I've  had  a  long  day." 

Selby  hails  the  day  as  a  success. 
Virtually  every  hunter  had  shots.  A 
few  shooters  achieved  a  daily  bag 
limit  of  12.  Most  collected  at  least  a 
few  doves. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  set  on  the 
conclusion  of  another  traditional 
dove  hunt,  the  shooters  begin 
rolling  back  into  the  bam  area  of  the 
preserve.  A  bluegrass  band  is  crank- 
ing up  and  the  smell  of  barbecue  is 
in  the  air. 

Staunton's  Mark  Hanger  cruises 
the  bam,  sharing  his  elation  that  his 
10-year-old  son  Lance  shot  his  first 
dove  during  the  hunt.  "This  is  just  a 
special  time  together,"  he  said  with  a 
broad  smile. 

America's  Most 

Popular  Migratory 

Game  Bird 

Many  people  mistakenly  believe 
ducks  are  the  most  popular  migrato- 


ry  game  bird  hunted  in  America. 
While  ducks  certainly  have  a  dedi- 
cated following,  limited  access  to 
wetlands  and  waterways  means  fi- 
nite opportunities  for  most  hunters. 

Only  a  handful  of  duck  hunters 
can  occupy  blinds  every  few  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  marsh.  In  compari- 
son, hundreds  of  hunters  can  spread 
out  across  farm  fields  early  during 
dove  season. 

The  dove,  a  member  of  the  pi- 
geon family,  is  found  in  nearly  every 
state,  plus  southern  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Central  and  South  America 
have  shooting  opportunities  so  ex- 
pansive that  hunters  are  advised  to 
bring  a  case  of  shot.  Burning  out  the 
shotgun  barrel  is  said  to  be  a  possi- 
bility. One  has  to  wonder,  though, 
from  a  conservation  standpoint, 
how  long  those  opportunities  will 
last  before  bird  populations  are  deci- 
mated. 

Eastern  hunters  mainly  see  the 
mourning  dove.  Southwestern 
hunters  can  find  larger  white  wing 
doves. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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manages  doves  by  three  geographi- 
cal zones — West,  Central  and  East. 
Humans  sitting  and  listening  along 
established  "dove  call  routes"  across 
the  United  States  estimate  dove 
populations.  This  is  similar  to  the 
way  quail  calls  or  turkey  gobbles  are 
counted  by  human  listeners  to  make 
an  assessment  of  populations  within 
given  areas. 

According  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  California  and  Ari- 
zona are  the  top  dove  hunting  lo- 
cales in  the  west.  California  hunters 
bag  nearly  a  half-million  doves  an- 
nually. Texas  is  a  perennial  wing 
shooter  heaven,  typically  leading 
the  nation  in  harvest.  Hunters  there 
took  1 .9  million  birds  in  1998. 

Harvest  reports  have  gotten  in- 
creasingly more  reliable  since 
hunters  have  had  to  register  with  a 
Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP) 
that  polls  them  on  the  amount  of  mi- 
gratory birds  taken  annually. 
Hunters  are  reminded  that  they 
must  register  each  year  before  hunt- 
ing any  migratory  birds. 

Most  states  have  daily  bag  limits 


Doves  are  acrobatic  flyers  and  pass 
by  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  so  Jim 
Symons  (left)  and  son  Alex  stay  alert 
and  ready. 

ranging  from  12  to  15  birds.  For  most 
hunters,  filling  that  limit  requires  a 
substantial  number  of  shells  and  an 
exciting  day  in  the  field. 

Obviously,  shooting  skill  weighs 
heavily  in  success.  Still,  it's  rare  that 
hunters  begin  a  hunt  with  fewer 
than  two  boxes  of  shells  in  their  pos- 
session, which  brings  up  a  good 
point.  Clean  up  your  empty  shells 
when  the  shooting  is  over  Try  to 
leave  the  field  clean  for  the  next 
hunter  and  the  landowner  gracious 
enough  to  offer  permission. 

Tips  and  Tactics 

Several  factors  go  into  a  success- 
ful dove  hunt.  The  first  is  locating  a 
suitable  place  to  hunt.  Large  agricul- 
tural fields,  especially  those  planted 
with  corn,  sunflowers,  or  other 
seeds  and  grains,  are  usually  the  op- 
timum choices.  These  type  fields, 
harvested  or  cut  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore the  season,  can  attract  doves  by 
the  thousands. 


If  you  don't  have  access  to  such 
farms  or  fields,  cutover  timber  tracts 
and  other  places  where  weed  seeds 
are  found  in  good  concentrations 
can  also  pull  in  birds. 

If  hunting  alone,  try  to  identify 
the  birds'  primary  flight  corridors 
and  set  up  close  by.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  field  with  a  good 
roosting  tree  in  the  middle  or 
around  the  edges,  carefully  settle  in 
and  get  ready.  Wary  birds  often  like 
to  land  and  survey  the  field  before 
committing  to  the  grotmd. 

Decoys  can  also  help.  Positioning 
decoys  in  a  potential  roosting  spot 
can  help  pull  birds  into  range. 

A  proven  tactic  is  to  wear  some 
type  of  clothing  that  blends  iiito  the 
environment.  You  don't  need  to  be 
invisible;  you  just  don't  want  to 
stand  out.  Wear  something  that 
breaks  up  your  outline.  The  birds 
see  well  and  in  color  Most  experi- 
enced hunters  avoid  wearing  any- 
thing that's  white. 

A  game  vest  with  ample  pockets 
for  loose  shells  is  an  asset. 

Stand  or  sit  on  a  bucket  or  small 
camp  chair  in  cover  and  remain  still, 


Neil  Selby's  first  love  is  training 
hunting  dogs.  The  traditional  dove 
hunt  at  Shady  Grove  Preserve  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  put  a  well- 
trained  dog  to  the  test. 
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Shady  Grove  Preserve  features  500  acres  of  planted  fields,  as  well  as 
ponds  where  owner  Neil  Selby  trains  retrievers. 


your  eyes  scanning  the  horizon.  The 
slightest  movement  will  usually 
cause  the  birds  to  flare  away. 

Finally,  pay  attention  to  safety  in  a 
crowded  field.  Watch  out  for  low 
flying  birds.  It's  better  to  let  them 
pass  than  to  spray  a  hunting  partner 
with  potentially  dangerous  shot. 

Speaking  of  shot,  size  7/8  to  iVs- 
ounce  loads  of  7  Vi  or  8  shot  are  fa- 
vorites for  dove  hunting.  Sixteen,  20 
and  12  gauge  shotguns  will  all  do 
the  trick.  The  best  dove  hunters 
mount  their  shotguns  and  fire  as  if 
the  gun  was  a  natural  extension  of 
their  body.  A  gun  that  fits  the  shooter 
well  and  handles  with  ease  can 
make  firing  those  hundreds  of  shells 
a  joy.  Of  course,  there's  no  substitute 
for  practice  at  the  skeet  or  sporting 
clays  range. 

It  only  takes  a  single,  well-placed 
piece  of  shot  to  bring  down  a  bird; 
many  shooters  like  an  improved 


cylinder  or  modified  choke  in  their 
shotgun,  giving  them  a  wider  pat- 
tern at  typical  shooting  distances. 

Doves  fly  fast,  especially  when 
they're  moving  with  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  it's  easy  to  shoot  behind 
them  without  the  proper  lead. 

Finding 
a  Hunting  Place 

If  you're  fortunate  enough  to  live 
or  work  near  agricultural  areas,  get 
out  and  scout  farms  from  the  public 
road.  Sometimes  politely  asking 
permission  will  result  in  access. 

Ask  at  local  sporting  good  shops 
or  contact  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Many 
wildlife  management  areas  have 
planted  fields  that  benefit  dove,  as 
well  as  other  game  species.  Join  a 
conservation  group  comprised  of 
people  who  share  an  enthusiasm  for 


the  outdoors  and  wing  shooting, 
such  as  Ducks  Unlimited,  Water- 
fowl USA,  and  Quail  Unlimited. 

Fine  Dining 

Mature  doves  weigh  only  a  few 
ounces,  but  much  of  the  body 
weight  is  concentrated  in  the  breast 
area.  Carefully  prepared,  dove 
breasts  are  among  the  most  flavorful 
delicacies  to  grace  a  plate  and  tanta- 
lize taste  buds. 

Doves  are  easy  to  clean  and  the 
breasts  simple  to  remove.  A  knife 
isn't  even  needed  unless  the  breasts 
will  be  filleted  from  the  breastbone. 

A  dozen  doves  can  easily  be  the 
featured  component  of  a  nice  meal 
for  three  or  four  people.  Grilled, 
sauteed,  baked — there  is  no  short- 
age of  ways  to  prepare  these  delicate 
morsels. 

Pair  them  up  with  a  good  red 
wine.  Lighter  reds  such  as  a  pinot 
noir  or  cabernet  franc  are  good 
matches.    D 

Ken  Perrotte  is  a  writer  and  outdoor 
columnist  for  the  Fredericksburg  Free 
Lance-Star  and  lives  in  King  George 
County. 


Hunters  "Get  HIP" 
It's  the  Law. 

All  migratory  bird  hunters 
must  be  certified  through  the 
Harvest  Information  Program 
(HIP)  before  they  can  legally  hunt 
any  kind  of  migratory  birds  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  hunt  migra- 
tory birds  without  being  certified 
you  can  be  ticketed  and  fined. 
Hunter  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram is  critical  for  conservation 
of  migratory  bird  resources  and 
protection  of  the  hunting  her- 
itage. To  register,  hunters  can  call 
1-800-938-5263  or  use  the  Depart- 
ment's Web  site  to  register  on-Une 
at  www.dgif.state.va.us. 

For  more  information  about  the 
annual  Shady  Grove  Shooting  Pre- 
serve dove  hunt  call  540-439-2683 
or  go  to  w"ww.shady-grove.com. 
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Previous  page:  Lefty  Kreh  (left) 
demonstrates  to  Bill  Kingsley  how 
to  hold  a  fish  to  immobilize  it 
before  letting  it  go.  Above;  Lefty 
with  a  nice  smallmouth  bass. 


written  &  photographed 
by  King  Montgomery 

£efty  Kreh  says  if  you  begin 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  move  upward  and  to 
the  right,  northeast  that  is,  through 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  you'll 
find  some  of  the  best  fishing  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region  has  to  offer. 
From  below  Harrisonburg,  Virginia, 
to  above  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
the  fishing  in  warm-  and  coldwater 
just  can't  be  beat.  The  geology  of  the 
area  is  a  factor — the  limestone  influ- 
ence and  a  lot  of  cold  underground 
springs  help  keep  waters  clear,  cool, 
and  fertile  along  the  way. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Bernard 
"Lefty"  Kreh  and  1  have  fished  to- 
gether in  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia but,  until  recently,  had  not  sam- 
pled some  of  the  great  angling  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  We  finally  set  aside 
four  days  during  the  dog  days  of  Au- 
gust to  try  some  public  and  private 
water  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  Lefty's  old  friend,  and 
my  soon-to-be  new  friend,  Sam  Ta- 
10 


larico,  a  professional  outdoor  pho- 
tographer with  exceptional  talent. 

Lefty,  in  case  you've  been  a  pris- 
oner on  the  planet  Zom  for  the  past 
three  or  four  decades,  is  the  world's 
most  famous  and  respected  angler, 
particularly  in  the  fly  fishing  arena. 
He  has  written  over  20  books,  thou- 

temper,  writer,  and 
pfiat^^ap^er£^i^ 
IQ-eM^  set  i^k  d^fMlan 
Virginia  tusample 
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sands  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  appears  in  numerous 
fly  casting  and  fishing  videos.  He 
stars  in  most  of  the  major  fly  fishing 
shows  around  the  world.  Lefty,  bom 
and  raised  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
76  years  ago,  is  also  a  wonderful 
teacher,  an  accomplished  angler 
who  has  forgotten  more  about  fish- 
ing than  most  of  us  know,  and,  most 
important,  he's  a  very  good  person. 
And  he  is  a  fan  of  Virginia:  its  people 
and  its  fishing.  One  of  his  favorite 
publications  is  Virginia  Wildlife  mag- 
azine. 


finest  spring  creek,  near  Bridgewa- 
ter  outside  of  Harrisonburg.  We 
were  the  first  guests  at  the  new 
Mossy  Creek  Lodge,  a  marvelous 
log-cabin  style  structure  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  Mossy  Creek  where  a 
cornfield  used  to  be.  Dr.  Moses  Al- 
bert, a  dermatologist  in  Annandale, 
loved  fishing  the  public  and  private 
sections  of  the  stream  so  much  that 
he  bought  the  first  farm  along  its 
banks  that  came  up  for  sale.  He  built 
the  lodge  as  a  getaway  for  himself 
and  for  small  groups  of  fly  anglers  to 
use  when  the  proprietor  isn't 
around.  Local  angling  guide  Bob 
Cramer  manages  the  lodge  and  the 
fishing  along  the  over  one  mile 
stretch  of  trout-filled  stream. 

The  lodge  was  almost  finished 
when  we  arrived,  and  it  is  absolute- 
ly wonderful:  plush  without  osten- 
tation and  upscale  without  preten- 
sion. We  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  the 
creek,  eagerly  attacked  the  mar- 
velous food  put  before  us  and,  most 
of  all,  relished  the  warm  cama- 
raderie of  fellow  anglers  who  gen- 
uinely love  the  outdoors. 

Upstream  of  the  lodge  is  a  three 
mile  section  of  Mossy  Creek,  open  to 


Mossy  Creek  Lodge  is  located  near 
Bridgewater  It  opened  in  the  fall 
of  200 1 ,  a  few  months  after  this 
photograph  was  taken. 


Tvims^  Creek 

The  first  stop  on  our  itinerary  was 
Virginia's  largest  and  arguably 
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Above:  Mossy  Creek  Lodge  owner 
Dr  Moses  Albert  (left)  gets  some 
impromptu  casting  lessons  from 
Lefty,  which  proves  too  much  for 
this  Mossy  Creek  brown  trout 
(right),  taken  on  a  Cramer  Jailbait 
Streamer  Below:  Shenandoah 
Lodge  owner  Alec  Burnett  (center) 
guides  Lefty  Kreh  (left)  and  Sam 
Talarico  to  some  Shenandoah  River 
smallmouth  bass. 


the  public  with  a  free  permit  from 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF).  This 
meadowland  stretch  of  the  stream  is 
available  for  fly  fishing  because  of  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the 
landowners,  VDGIF,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Council  of  Trout  Unlimited. 
See  the  January  2002  and  September 


1998  issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  for 
more  information. 

A  gentle  mist  rose  from  the 
stream,  coating  the  jewelweed, 
milkweed,  and  other  wildflowers 
with  beads  of  water  that  reflected 
the  early  morning  light  like  dia- 
monds. Tiny  mayflies — Tricoryth- 
odes  sti/giatiis,  called  "Tricos"  or 
"Trikes" — clung  unwillingly  to  spi- 
der webs  strung  along  the  creek.  It 
was  perfect,  except  the  silly  trout, 
unlike  the  willing  fallfish,  wouldn't 
rise  to  our  dry  flies.  It  took  Bob 
Cramer  and  guide  Jim  Finn  to  show 
us  that  streamers  fished  deep,  slow, 
and  tight  to  cover  would  call  a  trout 
now  and  then.  Cramer's  jailbait 
streamer,  a  modification  of  a 
fly  pattern  originated 
by  legendary  Vir- 
ginia fishing 
guide   Chuck 


Kraft,  was  the  only  fly  that  took 
trout. 

Wherever  Lefty  fished  he  gave  a 
clinic  on  stalking,  casting,  presenta- 
tion, and  line  control.  Many  outdoor 
writers  can't  fish  worth  a  hoot,  and 
many  more  can't  teach,  but  Lefty  ex- 
cels at  both.  You  can  learn  more 
about  fishing  from  Lefty  in  a  few 
hours  than  you  can  learn,  from  other 
sources  in  years,  a  testimony  to  his 
knowledge  and  his  teaching  skill. 

SmiMCredz 
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Billy  Kingsley  tied  a  size  24  Trico 
spinner  onto  Lefty's  7X  tippet — a 
#24  fly  is  about  the  size  of  the  letter 
"C"  in  "Creek."  Thousands  of  the 
miniscule  bugs  danced  above  the 
rippling  waters  of  Smith  Creek,  and 
the  low  sun  backlit  their  tiny  forms. 
The  trout  below  plucked  them  from 
the  water's  surface  as  they  emerged; 
a  nice  rainbow  rose  and  took  Lefty's 
imitation  as  it  floated  gently  along. 


Billy  owns  the  Blue  Ridge  Angler 
Fly  Shop  in  nearby  Harrisonburg, 
and  he  and  his  fiancee  Amy  Cerelli, 
manage  the  fishing  on  a  stretch  of 
Smith  Creek  where  it  originates  at 
Lacey  Spring.  Billy  allows  several 
rods  every  other  day  or  so  to  fish 
Smith  Creek  for  a  small  fee.  In  spring 
and  fall,  he  volunteers  his  time  and 
the  stream  to  the  Casting  for  Recov- 
ery Program,  where  women  recover- 
ing from  breast  cancer  learn  to  fly 
fish — their  final  day  of  the  three-day 
retreat  is  spent  on  Smith  Creek  cast- 
ing to  the  beautiful  trout. 

Lefty  was  not  just  fishing.  In  be- 
tween trout,  he  took  photos  for  an 
upcoming  book.  We  posed  in  differ- 


gave  casting  lessons  to  Billy,  Amy, 
and  Kevin  Williams,  one  of  the 
landowners.  Billy's  Jack  Russell  ter- 
rier. Brickie,  watched  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  indifferent  disposition. 

After  our  fine  morning  at  Smith 
Creek,  we  headed  about  an  hour 
north  to  the  Shenandoah  Lodge  near 
Luray  for  lunch,  and  discussed  plans 
for  floating  one  of  Virginia's  finest 
smallmouth  streams. 

The  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River  from  its  source  where  the 
North  River  and  South  River  come 
together  near  Port  Republic  south  of 


we've  suffered  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  water  was  very  warm 
and  clear,  and  stargrass,  with  its 
small,  pretty  yellow  flowers,  choked 
the  shallower  areas.  Our  flies  were 
greeted  by  smallmouth  bass,  an  oc- 
casional largemouth,  and  the  ever- 
present  bluegill  and  redbreast  sun- 
fish.  We  tossed  poppers,  sliders,  and 
streamers  and  the  fish,  mostly  small 
in  stature  but  tough  in  character, 
readily  consumed  them.  Lefty  had 
particularly  good  success  on  the 
smalUes  with  the  same  Bob  Cramer 
streamer  that  accounted  for  the 
Mossy  Creek  trout.  He  also  scored 
on  a  soft  plastic  tube  bait  fished  on 
light  spinning  tackle.  While  Lefty 


These  two  streamers — the  top  one 
tied  by  Bob  Cramer  and  based  on 
the  bottom  fly  by  Virginia  guide 
Chuck  Craft — are  deadly  on  Mossy 
Creek  trout  and  Shenandoah  River 
smallmouth  bass. 

ent  situations  along  the  water.  Billy 
ripped  line  off  the  water  demonstrat- 
ing how  not  to  set  up  for  a  backcast. 
Amy  sat  on  a  high  bank  and  pointed 
down  to  a  trout  hiding  behind  a  rock. 
I  moved  forward  in  the  stream  and 
cast  to  it  while  Amy  crouched 
stealthily  behind  a  bush,  fly  rod  in 
hand,  to  observe  skitfish  trout  work- 
ing the  surface.  And,  of  course.  Lefty 


Harrisonburg,  to  its  joining  with  the 
North  Fork  at  Port  Royal,  until  it 
flows  into  the  Potomac  River  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  has  a 
number  of  VDGIF  access  ramps  and 
parking  areas.  These  free  facilities 
allow  for  anglers  and  canoeists  to 
float  or  paddle  a  number  of  river  sec- 
tions. We  would  take  two  large  rub- 
ber rafts,  one  piloted  by  Alec,  the 
other  by  Billy  Kingsley  and  guide 
Bill  Marshall. 

We  floated  areas  up-  and  down- 
stream from  Luray.  The  water  level, 
like  everywhere  else  in  our  region, 
was  very  low  because  of  the  drought 


Lefty  Kreh  (left)  shows  Shenandoah 
Lodge  owner  Alec  Brunett  the  soft 
plastic  spinning  lure  that  fooled 
this  Shenandoah  River  largemouth 
bass. 


fished,  Sam  and  I  kept  burning  up 
film. 

Over  dinner  that  evening,  we 
went  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
planned  tomorrow's  half-day  float. 
We  then  would  head  home:  Lefty  to 
Hunt  Valley,  Maryland,  Sam  to 
Mohnton,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  to 
Northern  Virginia.  We  talked  about 
how  lucky  we  are  to  have  such  fine 
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public  and  private  fishing  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  Everything  from  native 
brook  trout  in  the  cold  mountain 
streams;  to  large-  and  smallmouth 
bass  in  the  ponds,  rivers,  lakes  and 
reservoirs;  to  anadromous  striped 
bass,  hickory  and  American  shad  in 
our  tidal  rivers;  and  to  stripers,  blue- 
fish,  and  others  in  Virginia's  piece  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

We  lifted  our  glasses  of  1991  Ta- 
larico  Cabernet  Sauvignon — I  told 
you  the  man  was  talented — to  the 
fish  of  our  waters,  to  our  fine  coun- 
try, and  to  each  other.  I  silently 
thought  how  fortunate  I  was  to  have 
shared  my  beloved  home  state  with 
Lefty  Kreh  and  Sam  Talarico.  I  was 
proud  of  our  hosts  and  guides  along 
the  way,  and  of  the  nice  reception  we 
gave  to  our  guests  from  the  north. 

The  table  roared  at  another  one  of 
Lefty's  endless  repertoire  of  jokes 
and  stories.  Sam  could  hold  his  own 
in  this  department  too.  I  stopped  my 
reflections  on  how  much  fun  I'd 
had,  and  how  much  I'd  learned 
about  fishing  and  photography 
from  these  two  fine  men  on  this 
wonderful  trip.  Lefty  was  launching 
into  another  story  and  I  didn't  want 
to  miss  it.    D 

King  Montgomen/  is  a  nationally  known 
outdoor  writer  &  photographer  from 
Burke,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Virginia  Wildlife. 

Lefty  Kreh  (right),  renewed  for  his 
angling  sl<ills,  is  also  known  for  his 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  Below: 
Here  he  entertains  (clockwise)  Bob 
Cramer,  Dr  Moses  Albert,  Sam 
Talarico,  and  Jim  Finn. 
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Mossy  Creek  Lodge 

(540)867-5252 
wwiv.mossycreeklodge.com 

Jim  Finn's  Mossy  Creek  Fly  Shop 

1-800-646-2168 
wwiv.mossycreek.com 

Blue  Ridge  Angler  Fly  Shop 

(540)574-FISH 
www.blueridgeangler.com 

Shenandoah  Lodge  near  Luray: 

1-800-866-9958 

wwav.shenandoah-lodge.com 


Old  Dominion  Fly  Fishing  Show 

Lefty  Kreh,  Bob  Clouser,  Harry  Mur- 
ray and  King  Montgomery  headUne 
the  next  show  in  February  2003  in 
Chantilly  (703)793-1159 
wwTV.odffs.com. 

Casting  for  Recovery 

1-888-553-3500 
wwTV.castingforrecovery.org 

DeLorme's  Virginia  Atlas  & 

Gazetteer,  (207)  846-7000 
wrww.deIorme.com 
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by  Carol  A.  Heiser 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 
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hink  quickly  now:  what  do  centipedes,  jellyfish,  ratdesnakes,  and  spiders  all  have  in  common?  On 
the  surface  they  may  not  seem  to  have  any  obvious  similarities — after  all,  they  are  classified  as  entirely 
different  groups  of  animals — but  the  singular  characteristic  they  share,  wliich  defines  how  they  defend 
tliemselves  or  hunt  for  prey  is  their  refiance  on  poison  or  venom  to  survive.  Survival  is  the  name  of  the 
game  in  the  animal  world,  and  every  wildfife  species  has  evolved  one  strategy  or  another  to  eitlier  get  a 
meal  or  to  avoid  becoming  a  meal.  Arguably  the  most  impressive  strategy  is  the  abihty  of  an  ani- 
mal to  attack  iLs  prey  with  a  chemical  that  either  kills  the  hapless  \ictim  outright  or  ren- 
ders it  immobile  for  easy  ingestion. 


.  ^/% 


The  eastern  newt  or  "red-spot- 
ted newt"  (Notophthalmus  viri- 
descensj  has  a  poisonous  skin 
that  helps  to  protect  it  from 
predators. 
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Toxin,  Venom, 
and  Poison 

The  chemicals  that  are  so  effective  at  harm- 
ing an  i^ressor  or  capturing  a  prey  item  are 
called  toxins.  A  toxin  is  a  substance  that  either 
acts  on  the  bodv's  nervous  system — a  neuro- 
toxin— or  on  the  blood — a  hemotoxin.  When 
a  toxin  is  injected  directly  into  the  body,  such  as 
by  a  bite  or  by  a  sting,  we  call  it  venom,  because 
it  actively  delivers  the  chemical  directly  to  the 
target  tissues  and  causes  some  t\pe  of  change  to 
occur  Venomous  animals  like  rattlesnakes  and 
spiders  store  their  venom  in  liquid  form  in  spe- 
ciahzed  glands  or  sacs,  always  at  the  ready 
when  the  opportunity  strikes.  Fangs,  spines, 
pinchers,  and  stingers  are  well-adapted 
weapons  that  venomous  ani- 
mals wield  to  get  their  po- 
tent liquid  into  another 
creatiu'e's  nervous  or 
circulatory  system.  A 
venom  may  act  as  an  en- 
zyme and  dissolve  or  digest 
body  tissues,  it  may  prevent 
blood  from  clotting,  or  it  may  para- 
lyze the  muscles. 
Other  imim;ds  have  a  different  strategy  to 
accomplish  the  same  effect,  histead  of  injecting 
a  toxin  outriglit,  they  simply  wear  the  toxin  on 
their  skin  or  hold  it  in  their  tissues  ius  a  self-pro- 
tective mechanism  to  ward  off  would-be  predii- 
tors.  When  a  predator  makes  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing to  eat  this  animiil,  the  toxin  is  delivered  piLS- 
sively  rather  thiin  actively  aiid  so  the  toxin  is  re- 
ferred to  as  2i poison.  A  red-spotted  newt  has 


The  honey  bee  (Apis  mellif- 
era)  packs  a  painful  sting, 
but  is  normally  not 
aggressive  unless  pro 
voked.  If  you  sre 
stung,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  stinger 
immediately,  since 
the  stinger  contin- 
ues to  release 
venom  after  it 
enters  the  skin. 


skin  that  is  poisonous  to  predators  like  snakes,  shrews,  and  birds.  The 
"warts"  or  glands  on  a  toad  secrete  a  similar  poison  that  irritates  a  predii- 
tor's  skin  or  eyes,  and  these  poisons  vaiy  in  potency'  from  one  species  to 
another,  for  example,  the  marine  toad — a  non-native  species  which  is  il- 
legal to  import  into  Virginia — releases  a  toxic  poison  that  can  kill  a  dog. 
The  fcimous  poison-dart  frogs  of  Central  and  South  ,\meric;m  rainforests 
also  have  a  lethal  veneer  of  poison  in  their  skin.  In  this  way,  poison  is  used 
for  defense  rather  than  to  capture  prey 

Lines  of  Attacl< 

Insects  have  a  different  way  of  packing  a  powerful  punch,  relative  to 
their  small  size.  Tliese  diminutive  creatures  use  im  array  of  versatile 
"tools"  at  their  disposal  to  snag  their  quany  The  mosquito  h;Ls  shaip, 
pointed  mouth  parts  shaped  hke  a  hvpodermic  needle  that  can  pierce  the 
skin  of  its  prey  iind  suck  out  the  body  fluids  inside. 
Only  the  female  mosquito  feeds  in 
tliis  way  securing  enerj 
produce  her  eggs, 
mosquito's  saliva 
forced  into  the  wound 
iis  the  mouth  part  is 
inserted  into  the 
prey's  body  The  sali- 
va contains  a  toxin — 
an  enzyme — that  in- 
terferes with  blood 
clotting  at  the  site  of 


All  venomous  snakes  in  Virginia,  like 
the  copperhead  (Agl<istrodon  contor- 
trix),  have  retractable,  hollow  fangs 
near  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw  that 
can  deliver  venom. 
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the  wound,  and  so,  ensures  a  steady  drink 
through  the  probe.  Lice,  fleas,  ticks,  mites, 
and  biting  flies  also  employ  a  toxin  to  prevent 
blood  clotting  when  they  feed.  People  who  are 
sensitive  to  these  enzymes  may  experience  a  lo- 
calized aUergic  reaction. 
A  wasps  sting  is  usuaUy  more  potent, 
asps  are  important  predators  in  the  insect 
worid  and  utilize  a  smaU  sac  of  venom  located 
in  the  abdomen  to  paralyze  or  kill  prey  Only  the 
female  wasp  stings,  and  its  stinger  is  actually  a 
modified  ovipositor  or  egg-laying  tube,  capable 
of  being  used  in  successive  attacks.  A  honey- 
bee's stinger,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  barbs 
which  lodge  into  the  victim.  The  stinger  and  its 
associated  venom  sac  are  torn  off  and  continue 
pumping  in  the  process,  wliile  the  bee  eventual- 
ly dies. 


Top:  Most  spiders  are  venomous,  but 
the  brown  recluse  (Loxosceles 
redusaj  and  (left)  black  widow  spi- 
der (Latrodectus  mactansj  are  two  in 
particular  that  you  want  to  stay 
clear  of.  Spiders  play  an  important 
role  in  the  food  chain,  and  they  are 
very  beneficial  in  controlling  insect 
populations. 


A  centipede  also  exploits  a  venom  gland, 
this  one  located  near  the  first  pair  of  modified 
legs  which  act  as  fangs  tliat  can  deliver  a  painful 
bite.  Centipedes  are  small  carnivores  of  the  for- 
est floor,  consuming  earthworms,  spiders, 
slugs,  and  other  animals. 

Fangs  With 
Eight  Legs 

Centipedes  may  be  impressive  killers,  but 
spiders  certainly  give  them  a  lot  of  competition. 
All  spiders  have  fangs,  and  almost  all  spiders  in- 
ject venom  into  their  prey  Spiders  are  basically 
classified  into  two  main  groups  according  to 
the  type  of  jaws  they  have.  Tarantulas,  trapdoor 
spiders,  and  fiinnel-web  spiders  make  up  one 
group  that  have  jaws  which  strike  downward. 
Tlieir  counterparts  are  wolf  spiders,  jumping 
spiders,  crab  spiders,  and  others  that  have  jaws 
which  move  back  and  forth,  side  to  side,  in  a 
pinching  motion. 

At  the  base  of  each  jaw  is  a  sac  of  venom, 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a  sharp  fang.  Wlien  a  spi- 
der bites  an  insect,  the  spider's  jaw  muscles 
contract  the  sacs  and  squeeze  venom  into  nar- 
row canals  in  the  fangs  and  out  througli  small 
holes  at  the  Up.  The  venom  destroys  the  insect's 
internal  organs  and  tissues,  effectively  digest- 
ing the  material  into  a  liquid  which  the 
spider  then  draws  down  its  tiiroat  in 
short  order  by  a  sucking  action 
of  die  stomach.  (Now  you 


Rattlesnakes  belong 
to  a  group  known 
as  pit  vipers, 
because  they  have 
two  heat-sensing  pits 
between  the  nostrils 
and  the  eyes.  The  pits 
can  detect  the  body 
heat  and  the  direction 
of  potential  prey,  such  as 
birds,  mice,  and  other 
warm-blooded  animals. 
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know  where  science  fiction  writers  get  many  of 
their  ideas  for  fantastical  creatures!)  Fire  ants, 
chiggers,  and  wheel  bugs  produce  venom 
which  behaves  the  same  way. 

Just  a  few  spiders  have  fangs  sharp  enough 
to  penetrate  human  skin,  and  the  only  spiders 
that  occur  in  Virginia  which  are  dangerous  to 
people  are  the  black  widow  and  the  brown  re- 
cluse. Black  widows  seek  out  dark,  secluded 
places  such  as  the  comers  of  a  shed  or  garage;  I 
once  found  a  black  widow  under  my  daugliter's 
sandbox.  Since  the  widow  tends  to  hang  upside 
down  in  its  webbing,  you  can  easily  see  a  strik- 
ing red  hourglass  shape  on  tlie  underside  of  its 
sliiny  black  abdomen.  Only  the  female  has  this 
marking,  and  only  the  female  bites.  The  bite 
may  become  quite  painful,  followed  by  a  variety 
of  other  symptoms  such  as  abdominal  pain, 
headache  and  dizziness.  With  prompt  medical 
treatment,  recovery  occurs  within  a  few  diys. 
Death  is  the  exception  but  can  occur,  especially 
in  untreated  cases. 

The  recluse  is  a  long-legged,  fiiirly  plain 
brown  spider,  best  identified  by  a  dark,  violin- 
shaped  marking  on  its  back.  The  spider  may 
hide  in  dry,  dark  comers  behind  bookcases,  in 
attics,  or  under  litter  Its  venom  breaks  down 
and  destroys  tissue  around  the  bite,  which  may 
develop  into  an  ulcerated  area.  Subsequent 
symptoms  may  include  fever,  nausea,  ;md  \  om- 
iting;  tliis  bite  also  requires  medical  treatment. 
However,  the  black  widow  and  the  brown  re- 
cluse are  shy  and  not  aggressive.  Like  most 
other  animals,  they  rarely  bite  people  unless 
they  are  dismrbed  or  feel  threatened,  and  the 
best  advice  is  simply  to  use  caution  when  clean- 
ing out  dark  comers  or  working  under  the 
house. 

Bite,  Rattle, 
and  Roll 

By  far  the  most  notorious  fauna  in  Virginia 
are  its  venomous  snakes:  the  copperhead,  tim- 
ber rattlesnake,  canebrake  rattelsnake,  and 
cottonmouth.  Snakes  are  secretive  hunters  that 
play  an  inv;iluable  role  in  the  food  web  by  keep- 
ing populations  of  insects,  rodents,  birds,  and 
other  animals  in  check.  Most  snakes  actively 
hunt  their  prey,  but  venomous  snakes  have 
adopted  a  strategy  that  enables  them  to  lie  in 
wait  for  their  prey  and  save  energy.  Their 


Venomous  snakes,  like 
the  cottonmouth,  have 
some  distinctive  character- 
istics that  will  aid  you  in  iden- 
tification. (A)  Vertical  pupil.  (B) 
Large,  hollow  fangs  that  retract 
into  the  upper  jaw.  (C)  The  scale 
pattern  on  the  underbelly. 


weapon:  two  venom  sacs  in  the  back  of  the 
lower  jaw,  whose  outUne  give  the  snake's 
head  a  distinctive  triimgular  shape. 

A  snake  flicks  its  tongue  in  and  out  of 
its  mouth  to  pick  up  molecules  of  indi- 
vidual scents  in  the  air.  Each  time  the 
tongue  is  pulled  back,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  touches  taste  receptors  in  the 
roof  of  tiie  mouth  called  Jacobson's  Or- 
gans. The  receptors  interpret  tiie  chemi- 
cals in  the  air  and  reveal  when  a  potential 
prey  item  is  near. 

The  large  fangs  of  a  venomous  snake  are 
liinged  to  fit  against  tiie  roof  of  the  moutii 
when  closed.  When  tiie  snake  strikes  and  its 
moutii  is  opened,  the  fangs  lift  out.  These  fangs 
are  tike  hypodermic  needles  tiiat  puncmre  tiie 
skin  of  the  prey  and  inject  a  venom  that  usually 
causes  paralysis.  The  snake  waits  for  the  venom 
to  take  effect  and  immobilize  its  prey  before  it 
moves  in  to  finish  tiie  job  and  swallow  the  meal. 

AU  four  venomous  snakes  can  be  distin- 
guished from  other,  harmless  snakes  by  careful 
attention  to  distianct  markings.  A  copperhead  is 
marked  by  dark  brown  crossbands  shaped  like 
hourglasses  on  a  beige  background.  Some- 
times people  confuse  the  copperhead  with  a 
hognose  snake,  a  com  snake,  a  milk  snake,  or 
even  a  mole  snake.  But  all  of  these  non-ven- 
omous snakes  have  more  colorfiil,  or  very  dis- 
tinct, pattemed  markings.  Also,  venomous 
snakes  in  Virginia  have  "cats"  eyes  with 
slits  througli  the  pupil,  while  the  pupils 
of  non-venomous  snakes  are  black 
;ind  round. 


The  markings  on  a  copperhead 
snake  are  often  confused  with  a 
variety  of  non-venomous  snakes, 
like  the  hognose  and  corn  snake. 
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e  long  tentacles  of  a  jellyfish 
(Chrysaora  quinquecirrhaj  con- 
tain thousands  of  specialized 
nerve  or  stinging  cells.  When  a 
swimmer  touches  a  jellyfish,  bris- 
tles on  the  cells  are  triggered  to 
send  out  barbed  filaments,  which 
deliver  an  irritating  poison. 


Virginia 
^^  \ ^Naturally 


Did  You 
Know? 

"Spiders  eat  up  to  100  times  their  weight  in 
insects  and,  worldwide,  consume  about  80 
percent  of  all  insects." 

(Source:  Baltimore  Aquarium  Web  site, 
www.aqua.org/animals/species/venom/ven- 
faq.html) 

Learning 
IVIore... 

Web  Sites 

Poisonous  Plants,  Animals  and 
Arthropods,  Oklahoma  State  University 
www.pp.okstate.edu/ehs/links/poison.htm 

University  of  Florida  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service — ^venomous  insects 
edis.ifas.ufl.edu/BODYJG099 

Enchanted  Learning 

www.enchantedlearning.cora/coloring/ven- 
omous.shtml 

PBS-Nature  TV  series,"Victinis  of  Venom" 

episode:  www.pbs.org/wnet/nature/victims/ 
html/onlinebodyresc.html 

Field  Guides 

A  Field  Guide  to  Wnomous  Animals  and  Poi- 
sonous Plants:  North  America,  by  Steven  Fos- 
ter and  Roger  A.  Caras;  c.  1994,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.,  NY. 

Venomous  Animals,  by  Edmund  D.  Brodie;  c. 
1989  by  Western  Publishing  Co.-Golden  Press, 
NY,  160  pp. 

Bool<s  for  Children 

The  Secret  World  of  Spiders,  by  Theresa 
Greenaway;  c.  2001,  Steck- Vaughn  Company; 
published  by  Raintree  Steck-Vauglin  Publish- 
ers, a  Harcourt  Company,  New  York,  48  pp. 

Amazing  Poisonous  Animals,  by  Alexandra 
Parsons;  c.  1990,  Dorling  Kindersley  Ltd.;  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Lie,  New  York,  29  pp. 

Carol  Heiscr  is  a  Wildlife  Habitnt  Educa- 
tion Coordinator  at  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  InUvni  Fisheries. 
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Looking  at  the  sequence  of  eruption 
and  wear  of  teeth  on  a  white-tailed 
deerjawbone  can  help  determine  the 
age  and  health  of  the  animal. 


by  Denny  Quaiff 

During  the  early  part  of  1988, 
while  serving  as  President 
of  the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters 
Association  (VDHA),  1  received  a 
call  from  James  A.  Remington  who 
was  the  Director  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries (VDGIF)  at  the  time.  Reming- 
ton was  in  the  process  of  putting  to- 
gether a  new  deer  management  plan 
to  help  control  Virginia's  exploding 
white-tailed  deer  population.  Jim 
had  great  respect  for  the  VDHA  and 
asked  me  to  bring  together  four  dif- 
ferent groups  of  hunters  from  the 
eastern,  western,  northern,  and 
southern  geographic  locations  of  the 
state.  This  meeting  was  designed  to 
outline  a  way  to  provide  Quality 
Deer  Management  (QDM)  for  a 
statewide  deer  herd  that  was  fast  be- 


There  are  over  a  thousand  game 
check  stations  throughout  Virginia 
helping  to  collect  valuable  information 
from  harvested  deer  each  year 

20 


Hunters  and  landowners 

throughout the 

Commonwealth 

recognize  this  modern 

day  harvest  strategy  as 

a  positive  way  to  control 

deer  numbers  and 

become  better  identified 

as  responsible  land 

stewards! 


coming  socially  unacceptable  in 
many  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 

More  and  more  deer/ auto  acci- 
dents were  being  reported.  This  was 
creating  a  dangerous  situation 
statewide  for  motorists  on  the  high- 
ways. Crop  damage  complaints 
were  growing  throughout  rural  Vir- 
ginia. Farmers  were  applying  for 
more  crop  damage  permits  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  deer  population  on 
their  laiid.  This  was  causing  a  great 
deal  of  strain  between  hunters,  hunt 
clubs,  and  landowners.  The  VDGIF 
recognized  the  problems  that  were 
arising.  The  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall . .  .it  was  time  to  take  action. 


Each  year  thousands  of  people  pur- 
chase licenses  to  hunt  white-tailed 
deer  in  Virginia. 


Our  meeting  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  success.  The  birth  of  Virginia's 
new  QDM  plan  was  named  the  Deer 
Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP).  This  white-tailed  deer 
management  program  was  a  blue- 
print design  modeled  after  other 
states  like  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina  that  had  been 
practicing  this  new  method  of  deer 
harvest  for  several  vears. 


The  QDM  program  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  harvesting  the  right  percent- 
age of  does  to  balance  deer  popula- 
tions. 


Today  the  term  Quality  Deer 
Management  has  become  a  house- 
hold name  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  rare  to  pick  up  any  hunting  pub- 
lication on  the  newsstand  and  not 
find  something  about  the  subject 
matter.  Hunters,  landowners, 
wildlife  biologists,  game  wardens, 
and  whitetail  enthusiasts  are  collec- 
tively recognizing  QDM  as  the  way 
of  the  future  for  white-tailed  deer 
management. 

According  to  Bob  Duncan,  Chief 
of  Wildlife,  VDGIF,  "The  involve- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters 
Association  was  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  development  and  acceptance 
of  the  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP)  statewide."  Dun- 
can, who  has  been  a  key  player  since 
the  introduction  of  QDM  in  Virginia 
went  on  to  say,  "QDM /DMAP  has 
been  the  deer  management  program 
of  choice  and  a  great  example  of  pro- 
gressive deer  management,  built  on 

Loss  of  habitat  has  increased  deer 
and  human  encounters  throughout 
much  of  Virginia. 
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a  partnership  between  the  VDGIF 
and  deer  huiiters  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion." 

For  most  of  us  who  started  hunt- 
ing whi fetalis  in  the  1950s  and  60s,  a 
complete  reverse  of  today's  QDM 
approach  was  the  practice.  With 
statewide  harvest  figures  just  under 
27,000  animals  in  1958  when  I  start- 
ed deer  hunting,  the  management 
practice  was  bucks  only.  Today  with 
the  state  deer  herd  estimated  to  be 
approximately  900,000  animals,  a 
much  more  aggressive  doe  harvest 
has  become  more  acceptable  even 
among  the  most  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  deer  hunting  community. 

Plan  Design 

A  true  Quality  Deer  Management 
Program  is  designed  to  protect  the 
yearling  buck  harvest  and  increase 
the  adult  does  taken  from  the  popu- 
lation. Top  wildlife  biologists  and 
deer  managers  throughout  the 
country  support  this  management 
style.  Data  from  herd  management 
on  QDM  properties,  after  several 
years,  will  usually  indicate  increases 
in  buck  antler  sizes  and  body 
weights.  The  reproduction  in  the 
doe  population  becomes  evident 
after  deer  numbers  have  been  re- 
duced from  increases  in  antlerless 
harvest.  With  herd  densities  at  lower 
numbers,  a  large  percentage  of  does 
give  birth  to  twins  and  breeding  be- 
gins at  younger  ages  with  doe  fawns 
coming  into  estrous. 


During  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  the  white-tailed  deer  popula- 
tion exploded  all  across  Virginia. 
The  statewide  herd  was  estimated  to 
be  over  1  million  animals  with  har- 
vest figures  reaching  a  record  high 
in  1995  of  218,476  deer  registered  at 
check  stations  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

When  a  resident  deer  herd  ap- 
proaches the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  problems  with  the  overall  con- 
dition of  the  animals  is  sure  to  suffer. 
Over-browsing  of  the  available  wild 
forage  could  cause  damage  that  may 
take  several  years  to  regain  its  ener- 
gy. Controlling  the  doe  population  is 
a  necessity. 

Harvesting  the  right  number  of 
does  is  the  benchmark  for  any  suc- 
cessful QDM  program.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  of  any  man- 
agement conscious  deer  hunter.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  any 
QDM  program  is  deciding  how 
many  antlerless  deer  to  take  off  your 
property.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  most  QDM  programs  start  off 
slow  with  their  doe  harvest.  Most 
deer  hunters  tend  to  be  on  the  cau- 
tious side  when  it  comes  to  doe 
hunting.  This  is  where  harvest  data 
is  a  must,  and  the  knowledge  of 
your  local  wildlife  biologist  be- 
comes essential.  However,  in  most 
cases,  hunters  taking  part  in  a  QDM 
program  will  learn  quickly  that  a 
certain  number  of  adult  does  must 
be  removed  from  the  population  to 
meet  plan  objectives. 
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Even  though  QDM  allows  for 
more  bucks  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  hunting  season,  and  the 
overall  age  structure  of  the  buck 
population  will  naturally  increase  as 
the  result  of  this  harvest  strategy, 
QDM  should  not  be  confused  with 
"Trophy  Management."  Although  it 
goes  without  saying,  clubs  and 
landowners  who  hunt  under  QDM 
guidelines  are  experiencing  more 
mature  bucks  in  their  harvest  data. 
The  Quality  Deer  Management  As- 
sociation, that  is  based  in 
Watkinsville,  Georgia,  has  been  the 
leader  in  promoting  QDM  nation- 
wide. The  organization's  slogan 
"Let'em  go  and  Let'em  grow"  really 
tells  the  whole  story  of  how  I  have 
personally  witnessed  changing  atti- 
tudes with  regards  to  the  harvest  of 
young  bucks  in  recent  years. 

Practicing  QDM 

DMAP  has  654  clubs  and 
landowners  with  L3  million  acres 
enrolled  throughout  Virginia.  This 
group  of  deer  managers  are  re- 
quired to  collect  data  from  all  of  the 
deer  taken  from  their  property. 

The  jawbone  from  each  animal 
taken  must  be  removed  for  aging 
and  attached  to  the  jawbone  tag  sup- 
plied by  VDGIF.  Additional  infor- 
mation includes:  date  of  kill,  sex  of 
deer  taken,  deer  weight,  slough- 
ing/splitting hooves  (tFiis  condition 
usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  hemor- 
rhagic disease,  and  may  indicate 
that  a  deer  has  recovered  from  a  re- 
cent outbreak  of  the  disease),  milk 
present,  (for  does  indicate  "yes"  if 
she  is  lactating.  This  can  be  best  de- 
termined by  cutting  into  the  udders 
and  checking  for  milk),  antler 
points,  (all  antler  points  greater  than 
1-inch  in  length  must  be  listed), 
antler  beam  diameter,  (calipers  that 
are  supplied  to  all  DMAP  groups  are 
used  to  measure  antlers  one  inch 
above  the  burr  to  the  nearest  mil- 
limeter), outside  antler  spread, 
(measure  the  greatest  outside  antler 
spread  of  the  main  beams  to  the 
nearest  eighth  of  an  inch),  public  or 
private  land,  hunter's  name,  and 
comments  (space  is  reserved  for 


hunters  to  record  any  unusual  find- 
ing about  the  deer). 

DMAP  cooperators  are  required 
to  submit  all  of  the  data  to  their  dis- 
trict biologist  by  February  1st  each 
year.  The  district  biologist  will  age 
each  animal  collected  and  provide 
the  group  with  a  detailed  report  in 
order  to  set  their  goals  for  the  up- 
coming season. 

After  the  first  year  of  collecting 
data,  a  DMAP  cooperator  may  be  el- 
igible to  receive  DMAP  tags  for  the 
harvest  of  additional  antlerless  deer. 
The  first  step  in  this  process  is  a  com- 
plete review  by  their  district  biolo- 
gist of  the  data  submitted.  There  are 
several  other  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  number  of  DMAP  tags  a  coop- 
erator is  issued.  These  factors  in- 
clude the  number  of  members  in  the 
group,  acreage  hunted,  the  number 
of  DMAP  tags  requested  by  the 
group,  and  the  past  use  of  DMAP 
tags  by  the  cooperator. 


Over  the  past  14  years  it  has  been 
my  responsibility  to  see  that  all  of 
the  DMAP  data  collections  are  prop- 
erly recorded  and  submitted  to  the 
district  biologists  overseeing  my 
two  hunt  clubs.  I  must  say  that  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  commitment 
for  both  of  my  clubs  to  be  involved 
in  this  program.  The  more  clubs  and 
landowners  that  become  involved 
the  better  the  public  awareness  of 
what  QDM /DMAP  is  about  and 
what  it  is  doing  for  deer  manage- 
ment statewide. 

Each  year  at  our  preseason  club 
meeting  we  review  the  results  of  our 
data  collection  from  the  previous 
year.  During  the  open  discuss  policy 
members  ask  specific  questions  re- 
lated to  harvest  strategy  for  the  fu- 
ture. One  subject  that  always  comes 
up  is  how  can  our  club  grow  bigger 
bucks.  Although  food  plot  and  habi- 
tat work  can  help,  the  best  way  that  I 
know  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  set 


Quality  Deer  Management  should 
not  be  confused  with  Trophy  Buck 
Management. "  The  program  em- 
phasis is  on  the  entire  deer  popula- 
tion. 


guidelines  restricting  the  harvest  of 
young  bucks.  The  first  year  that  my 
club  in  Chesterfield  County  collect- 
ed DMAP  data  was  1988.  That  year 
we  harvested  twenty-five  bucks  and 
all  but  one  of  the  animals  was  aged 
as  a  yearling  or  a  V/i  year-old  deer. 
After  that  first  year,  we  started  pass- 
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ing  up  the  small  4  and  6  point  rack 
bucks  and  within  only  a  few  years, 
results  started  to  show  up  in  our  har- 
vest data.  Clubs  or  groups  that  strive 
to  create  QDM  must  allow  young 
bucks  to  walk  in  order  to  grow  a  ma- 
ture 4V2-5  V2  year  old  animal.  Al- 
though a  number  of  factors  come 
into  play  and  excuses  are  an  easy 
way  to  avoid  this  proven  approach, 
club  leaders  must  stand  by  their 
rules  if  the  groups'  goals  are  to  have 
more  mature  bucks  in  the  harvest 
population. 

Another  question  that  is  asked 
quite  often  relates  to  the  taking  of 
button  bucks.  This  subject  has  been 
the  topic  of  group  discussions  many 
times.  Research  work  by  some  of  the 
South's  finest  deer  biologists  indi- 
cates that  restricting  the  harvest  of 
button  bucks  will  provide  very  little 
increase  in  the  total  buck  popula- 
tion. However,  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  our  clubs  to  practice 
harvesting  the  older,  larger  mature 
does.  Further  research  has  suggest- 
ed this  will  help  improve  the  sur- 
vival rate  of  young  bucks.  An  old 
coon  hunter  once  told  me,  "You 
can't  tree  a  dead  coon"  and  it  goes 
without  saying  you  can't  grow  a  ma- 
ture buck  if  you  don't  let  him  walk 
when  he  is  a  fawn. 

While  talking  with  Matt  Knox, 
deer  project  leader  for  VDGIF,  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  QDM  were  dis- 
cussed. Knox  said,  "A  hunters 
knowledge  for  deer  management 
has  reached  another  level  when  they 
understand  the  reason  for  passing 
up  young  bucks."  Knox  went  on  to 
say,  "I  have  witnessed  this  change 
more  and  more  over  the  past  ten 
years  while  1  have  been  working  in 
Virginia.  Hunters  have  become 
much  easier  to  work  with  and  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  Virginia's  statewide  deer 
management  program." 

Conclusion 

Quality  Deer  Management  in  Vir- 
ginia  has  become  a  tested  and 
proven  management  tool.  This 
modern  day  harvest  strategy  has 
made  more  hunters  better  stewards 


Top.  With  the  protection  of  yearling  bucks 
more  mature  deer  show  up  in  harvest 
data,  like  this  5  V2  -year  old  Amelia  County 
whitetail,  taken  by  PGA  Senior  Tour  golf 
pro  Bobby  Wadkins,  from  Chesterfield 
County.  Above:  Both  dog  and  still-hunting 
clubs  are  enacting  QDM/DMAP  With 
much  of  eastern  Virginia  employing  the 
use  of  dogs  for  deer  drives,  DMAP  is  com- 
monly practiced  by  both  groups. 
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of  our  hunting  privileges.  QDM  has 
created  greater  landowner  respect 
and  more  hunter  appreciation  for 
our  hunting  rights.  The  involve- 
ment of  hunters  in  the  program, 
along  with  the  fair  chase  guidelines 
of  this  deer  management  plan,  has 
been  a  positive  influence  on  our 
youth.  Our  hunting  community  has 
gained  a  great  deal  of  respect  from 
the  non-hunting  public  for  our  ef- 
forts to  educate  and  be  more  respon- 
sible deer  managers. 

When  it  comes  to  deer  manage- 
ment there  is  no  perfect  science. 
Some  of  the  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment policies  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  50  years  in  Virginia  are 
hard  to  believe.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  VDGIF  and  the 
Quality  Deer  Management  Associa- 
tion, along  with  the  statewide  Vir- 
ginia Deer  Hunters  Association, 
QDM  has  moved  to  the  forefront  in 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Being  involved  in  a  QDM  pro- 
gram is  a  great  experience  and  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  taken  an  active  part.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  older  age  bucks  in 
the  fall  and  better  fawning  in  the 
spring,  a  Quality  Deer  Management 
Program  may  be  a  plan  for  you!     D 

Denny  Quaiff  is  the  senior  editor  of 
Whitetail  Times,  the  official  magazine  of 
the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Association. 
For  more  niformation  on  the  Association, 
write  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Associatio)i, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  34746,  Richmond,  VA 
23234-0746  or  at  ivww.virginiadeer- 
hunters.org. 

Morelnformatton 

Hunt  clubs  and  landowners  in- 
terested in  finding  out  more  about 
the  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP),  should  contact 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  at  1132  Thomas 
Jefferson  Road,  Forest,  Va. 
24551 /call  (434)  525-7522  or  e-mail 
the  deer  project  leader  at 
mknox@dgif.state.va.us.  The  dead- 
line to  enroll  in  the  program  for  the 
upcoming  hunting  season  is  Sep- 
tember 15th. 
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by  Emily  Grey 
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sea  of  rainbow  tents  cov- 
ered the  grounds  of  the 
Chickahominy  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF),  this  site  is 
popular  for  its  shooting  range,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  wildlife  watching. 
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Over  1 500  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  partici- 
pated in  a  weekend  of  outdoor  activi- 
ties hosted  by  VDGIF  at  the  Chicka- 
hominy WMA.  Left;  Lt.  Ken  Conger 

Eastern  American  Indian  tribes  and 
many  of  our  founding  fathers  once 
trod  upon  this  rich  earth  and  pad- 
dled the  bordering  Chickahominy 
River  in  search  of  game,  fish,  and 
other  survival  needs. 

On  this  early  April  day,  spirits 
soared  as  bodies  warmed  by  crack- 
ling fires  enjoyed  nature's  offerings. 


Inspiring  tomorrows 

outdoor  leaders  \s  a 

natural  for  VDGIF  and 

for  a  very  big 

enthusiastic  group  of 

Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 

who  gathered  for  a 

weekend  of  fun 

and  fellowship. 


A  brisk  nip  in  the  partially  overcast 
sky  served  as  a  reminder  of  winter's 
outgoing  tricks. 

Drums  thundered  and  flutes 
sounded  as  the  Colonial  Williams- 
burg Fife  &  Drum  Band,  donned  iii 
bright  red  uniforms,  marched  single 
file  from  the  stage,  across  the  field, 
and  onto  the  country  road.  Lieu- 
tenant Ken  Conger,  a  VDGIF  Game 
Warden  and  Scoutmaster,  wel- 
comed over  1500  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  and  leaders  from  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
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100  or  more  troops  gathered  to  take 
part  in  the  third  annual  VDGIF- 
sponsored  Camporee. 

Scouts  and  VDGIF  seem  to  men- 
tor along  the  same  lines.  Their 
philosophies  seek  to  promote 
wholesome  outdoor  activities  and 
sound  principles. 

"The  outdoor  skills  I  learned  as  a 
scout  built  a  foundation  of  interest 
that  led  to  a  career  as  a  warden," 
Conger  stated.  "In  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  scouts  with  a  buffet  of  ed- 
ucation, we  hope  to  inspire  some 
Boy  or  Girl  Scout  to  pursue  a  career 
in  game  and  fish  conservation." 

Participants  leisurely  roved  in 
and  out  of  56  stations.  VDGIF  staff 
and  other  expert  state  employees 
and  volunteers  dispensed  knowl- 
edge, addressed  questions,  and 
guided  attentive  scouts  with  hands- 
on  demonstrations.  From  Pioneer- 
ing to  Computer,  curious  minds 
stirred  from  traditional  skills  to 
modem  technology  at  this  wonder- 
ful outdoor  classroom. 

"It  is  important  that  the  kids  have 
a  good  time,  learn,  and  make  choic- 


es," stated  Mike  Steam,  Troop  218 
Leader  from  Hampton.  "I  like  hav- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  learning  to- 
gether and  having  the  same  oppor- 
tunities." 

"Many  of  these  girls  and  boys  live 
in  the  city  with  no  chance  to  experi- 
ence the  outdoors,"  explained  Diane 
Stinnett,  Junior  Troop  29  Leader 
from  Chesterfield  County.  "The 
Camporee  gave  them  an  opportuni- 


Left:  Scouts  were  able  to  earn  merit  badges 
for  many  of  the  events  they  attended. 
Above:  Other  events,  like  the  K-9  Search 
and  Rescue  team,  demonstrated  some  of 
the  important  skills  needed  to  enjoy  and, 
sometime  survive  while  in  the  outdoors. 

ty  to  experience  the  outdoors  with 
other  girls  and  boys  and  see  what 
others  do  differently.  This  helps 
build  self-confidence. 

"We  also  learned  how  to  keep 
warm,"  she  laughed. 
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Learning  to  read  a  map  and  compass 
is  a  valuable  outdoor  skill. 


A  Plethora  of 
Education  and  Fun 

BOOM!  Some  individuals  tested 
their  shooting  skills  at  the  Muzzle- 
loading,  Shotgun,  Rifle,  and  Pellet 
ranges.  The  Hunter  Education  Safe- 
ty Course  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel stressed  the  importance  of 
carefully  handling  firearms.  Many 
kids  enjoyed  the  Shooting  Simulator 
and  riding  all  terrain  vehicles  while 
archery  offered  a  quieter,  more  pri- 
mordial alternative. 

Campers  thrilled  in  watching  a 
K-9  Search  and  Rescue  team.  A  black 
lab  used  its  super  sense  of  smell  to 
quickly  locate  and  "save"  a  human 
life  in  the  woods.  Instructors  dis- 
played various  search  and  rescue 
equipment.  Closely  related  disci- 
plines were  Tracking,  Map  and 
Compass,  Astronomy,  and  Survival. 
Other  sessions  covered  Alternate 
Fuels  and  Coleman. 

Edible  Plants  instructors  showed 
the  crucial  value  of  identifying  bene- 
ficial from  poisonous  vegetation. 
Mountain  Biking,  Introduction  to 
Leave  No  Trace  (LNT),  and  Back- 
packing Basics  also  prepared  scouts 
for  woodsy  treks. 


Many  of  the  events,  like  the  Fly-Fish- 
ing  course,  offered  scouts  some 
hands-on  training. 

Water  Journeys  and  Riparian  Sa- 
fari enabled  kids  to  capture,  exam- 
ine, and  release  aquatic  dwellers  in 
the  Chickahominy  River  and  ob- 
serve methods  used  by  wildlife  biol- 
ogists. Freshwater  Fishing,  Fly  Fish- 
ing/Fly Tying,  Fish  Management, 
Casting  Kids,  and  Fishing  Simulator 
prepped  young  anglers  for  warm 
weather  fixn  while  teaching  them  to 
conserve  the  resource.  Personal  Wa- 
tercraft  Course,  Boating  Safety,  and 
Knots  provided  essential  nautical 
lessons. 

Ever  shot  a  trophy  game  or 
hooked  a  prize  specimen  and 
wished  you  had  a  camera?  Photog- 
raphy taught  by  Virginia  Wildlife  edi- 
tor, Lee  Walker,  drew  keen  interest 
from  children  and  adults.  He  shared 
helpful  suggestions  on  purchasing 
the  right  camera,  lighting  tech- 
niques, and  framing  a  shot. 

Girls  and  boys  beamed  at  new 
wooden  homes  they  had  created  in 
Building  a  Bird  Box.  Carving  pre- 
sented a  rewarding  way  to  whittle 
away  the  hours.  With  special  carv- 
ing knives,  students  created  their 
own  fishing  plugs. 

Counselors  at  the  Eagle  and  Gold 
Award  Midway  (merit  badge)  sta- 
tion assisted  eligible  scouts  in 


achieving  their  Eagle  and  Bronze, 
Silver,  and  Gold  Awards.  Leader 
Training  furnished  adult  and  youth 
leaders  with  fundamentals  to  en- 
hance motivation  from  scout  mem- 
bers. 

Zack  Gray,  a  10th  grader  from 
Newport  News,  proudly  displayed 
39  of  his  40  merit  badges  draped 
across  his  uniform.  His  wildlife 
badge  featured  two  Canada  geese  in 
flight. 

"I  like  being  able  to  go  around  to 
different  exhibits,"  said  Zack.  "My 
favorite  is  the  Native  Americans'  ex- 
hibit. I  think  it's  neat  that  they  came 
out  and  shared." 

Zack's  choice  tent  displayed  a  va- 
riety of  ancient  projectile  points  and 
pottery  found  nearby.  Virginia's  first 
people  shaped  these  useful  objects 


The  Boating  Safety  and  Personal  Wa- 
tercraft  course  gave  important  lessons 
for  anyone  who  spends  time  on  the 
water. 

from  Mother  Earth,  which  they 
greatly  respected. 

VDGIF  staff  talked  about  con- 
serving and  protecting  our  state's 
quail,  waterfowl,  reptiles,  and  am- 
phibians. Eager  students  also 
learned  about  Furbearer  Manage- 
ment and  Trapping,  and  Dark 
Places,  Cool  Places,  and  Creatures  of 
the  Night. 
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During  a  predawn  Turkey  Walk, 
wildlife  biologist  Phil  West  led  bud- 
ding  and  full-fledged  hunters 
through  the  woodlands  where  they 
heard  gobblers  and  owls.  Knowing 
a  particular  species'  behavior  and 
ecology  can  make  a  hunting  or 
wildlife  viewing  expedition  more 
successful. 

"I  hope  the  kids  have  half  as 
much  fun  as  I'm  having,"  volun- 
teered Dan  Norville,  Troop  371 
Leader  from  Virginia  Beach.  "The 
Camporee  gives  scouts  the  opportu- 
nities to  do  things  they  usually 
would  not  get  to  do,  like  getting  out 
in  the  woods.  We  were  able  to  see 
and  do  things  that  my  grandfather 
and  father  taught  me,  and  we  are 
running  out  of  grandfathers  and  fa- 
thers." 


mer  boy  scouts,  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  attraction.  Bedecked 
in  pioneer  garb  amidst  a  covered 
wagon,  tanned  hides,  huge  grills, 
and  cooking  pots,  these  men  cheer- 
fully served  savory  meals  like  dove, 
game  stew,  chili,  barbecue,  and  blue- 
berry upside  cake. 

"It's  fun  and  exciting  to  venture 
out,  learn  new  skills,  and  enjoy  fel- 
lowship with  other  troops,"  said 
Randolph  Sherman,  Troop  585 
Scoutmaster  from  Varina.  "We  got  a 
new  experience  tasting  different 
foods  like  beaver,  rabbit,  venison, 
coyote,  and  quail." 

Through  the  active  teaching  tech- 
niques of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Forestry  staff,  scouts  became  faniil- 
iar  with  our  renewable  forests  and 
the  safety  of  fighting  fires.  The 


Wildlife  Ecology  accentuated  the 
relationships  of  flora  and  fauna  to 
the  living  and  nonliving  environ- 
ment. Wildlife  Education  offered 
youngsters  the  chance  to  hold  a  fox 
fur,  study  owl  pellets,  and  decipher 
a  tracking  mystery.  A  live  skunk  and 
a  great-homed  owl  served  as  good 
will  ambassadors  from  the  Virginia 
Living  Museum  in  Newport  News. 

Live  red-tailed  hawks  helped  il- 
lustrate the  ancient  art  of  Falconry.  A 
fascinated  audience  learned  how 
raptors  and  owls  are  trapped  and 


Top:  Wildlife  Education  courses  includ- 
ed Furbearer  Management  and  Trap- 
ping, and  (bottom)  learning  about 
raptors,  like  the  red-tailed  hawk  and 
the  sport  of  Falconry. 

trained  and  the  requirements  for  be- 
coming a  falconer. 

A  tantalizing  whiff  from  the  Out- 
door Cooking  class  drew  a  hungry 
crowd.  Instructors  demonstrated 
various  cooking  techniques  like 
shaggy  dogs,  fish  cooked  in  news- 
papers, and  doughboys. 

Tasty  Critters,  a  small  band  of  for- 


state's  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Recreation  explained  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  healthy 
streams. 

Ascending  a  rope  and  crawling 
through  a  restricted  "squeeze  box" 
tested  students  on  the  reality  of  Cav- 
ing. The  protection  of  groundwater 
was  also  imparted. 

Representatives  from  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  the  nonprofit,  auxiliary  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  ex- 
plained programs  available  to  youth 
and  adults  and  how  to  join. 
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At  the  Pointing  Dog  Station, 
scouts  observed  how  special  breeds 
point  at  the  familiar  northern  bob- 
white  quail.  Everyone  especially 
liked  the  Pointing  Dog  Demonstra- 
tion finale.  A  master  huntsman  re- 
leased his  32  foxhounds,  which  to 
the  kids'  delight,  willingly  sniffed 
friendly  fingers.  To  the  crowd's 
amazement,  the  dogs  trailed  upland 
game  at  their  owner's  command. 

"This  Camporee  has  given  boys 
and  girls  the  opportunity  to  see  a  di- 
verse amount  of  information  on  the 
outdoors,"  added  Mike  Stearn.  'Tt 
has  given  them  a  one-on-one  en- 
counter with  wildlife." 

"There  was  so  much  variety  and 
opportunities  for  learning  about 
things  not  taught  in  the  school  sys- 
tems," said  Mary  Ellen  Lloyd,  Assis- 


The  Hunter  Education  Safety  course  offered  scouts  a  chance  to  get  involved  witfi 
archery,  muzzleloading,  shotgun,  and  rifles  and  to  learn  how  to  safely  handle 
them. 


Outdoor  Cooking  classes  were  very 
popular  among  the  scouts. 


To  top  off  the  event,  scouts  were  treated  to  a  real  outdoor  cookout  by  a  group  of 
traditional  backwoodsmen  who  served  dishes  like  baked  dove,  venison  stew, 
grilled  coyote,  and  beaver 


tant  Leader,  Girl  Scout  Troop  1494 
from  Williamsburg. 

"Events  hosted  by  VDGIF,  such 
as  this  camporee,  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  our  constituents  of 
today  and  tomorrow,"  concluded 
Ken  Conger  "At  this  event  we  por- 
trayed the  vastness  of  our  agency 
and  its  leadership  role  in  outdoor 
adventure  and  recreation."     D 

Emily  Grey  is  an  outdoor  writer,  photog- 
rapiiermid  attorney  from  Virginia's  East- 
ern Shore.  E-mail:  emgrey@intecom.net. 


More  Information 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  in- 
corporated in  1910  and  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1916.  Youth,  who  have 
completed  the  fifth  grade,  are  11  years 
old,  or  who  have  earned  the  Arrow  of 
Light  Award  and  under  18  may  join.To 
inquire  about  joining  the  BSA,  check 
your  local  phone  directory's  white 
pages  for  Boy  Scouts  of  America  or  go 
on-line  at  www.bsa.scouting.org. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  founded  by  Juliette  Gor- 


don Low,  celebrated  its  90th  anniver- 
sary last  March.  Girls  5  to  17  years  old 
are  eligible  to  join  at  different  levels. 
Call  (800-478-7248)  or  go  on-line  at 
www.girlscouts.org. 

To  learn  about  other  statewide  cam- 
porees,  contact  Ken  Conger  at  (757) 
253-4160  or  e-mail:  kconger® 
dgif.state.va.us. 

The  next  VDGIF-sponsored  campo- 
ree will  be  held  in  two  years. 
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VDGIF  2002 
Calendar  of  Events 

September  5-7:  Virginia  Tech  Farm  & 
Family  Shoivcase.  For  information 
call  (540)  731-3112  or  online  at 
www.farmandfamily.vt.edu  / 

September  7:  Women  in  the  Outdoors, 
Izaak  Walton  League,  Centreville, 
Va.  For  information,  contact  Linda 
Layser  at  (703)  425-6665  or 
rglayser@msn.com. 

September  13-15:  Wilderness  Sur- 
vival Weekend,  Lake  Robertson,  Lex- 
ington, Va.  For  information  call  (804) 
367-6351. 

September  21:  Virginia  Outdoors 
Day,  Belle  Isle  State  Park,  Warsaw, 
Va'  For  information  call  (804)  367- 

6351.  n 

October  18-20:  Virginia  Outdoors 
Weekend,  Westmoreland  State  Park. 
For  information  call  (804)  367-6351. 

December:  Deer  Hutit,  York  River 
State  Park.  December  7,14,21,  and  28. 
For  information  call  (804)  367-6351. 


Virgima  Game  Warden  of 
the  Year  Announced 

by  Julia  Dixon  Smith 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
announced  that  the  agency's  Game 
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Warden  of  the  Year  for  2002  is  Timo- 
thy J.  Worrell,  of  Gloucester,  Vir- 
ginia. A  peer  review  committee, 
comprised  of  past  recipents  of  the 
award,  selects  the  Game  Warden  of 
the  Year,  the  highest  honor  present- 
ed by  the  agency  to  a  Virginia  Game 
Warden. 

Timothy  Worrell  joined  the 
VDGIF  in  1998.  Prior  to  that,  he 
worked  as  a  deputy  sheriff  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight  County  Sheriff's  Office 
where  he  served  as  a  road  deputy 
for  three  years  and  as  an  undercover 
narcotics  officer  for  four  years.  Since 
joining  the  Department  he  has 
amassed  an  impressive  list  of  ac- 
complishments. He  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  2000  Commonwealth 
Valor  Award  presented  by  The  Vir- 
ginia Public  Safety  Foundation. 
More  recently  he  was  tapped  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Law  Assistance  Patrol  (SLAP  Team) 
formed  in  November  2001 .  Since  its 
formation,  the  SLAP  Team  has  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  operations. 
One  joint  operation  with  other  state 
and  federal  officers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  focused  on  individuals  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act.  Worrell  was  commended  for  his 
part  in  the  successful  outcome  of 
that  investigation.  Said  VDGIF  Di- 
rector William  L  Woodfin,  Jr.,  "Tim 
Worrell's  role  in  that  operation  ex- 
emplified professionalism,  reliabili- 
ty, and  initiative." 

During  his  assignment  to 
Gloucester  County,  Officer  Worrell 
set  up  many  contacts  in  the  commvi- 
nity.  His  networking  paid  off  when 
he  was  able  to  make  a  large,  federal 
case  of  illegal  baiting  and  killing  of 
Canada  geese.  This  was  the  first  fed- 
eral baiting  case  in  the  country  to  be 
prosecuted  and  convicted  under  the 
new  liberal  liability  baiting  statute. 
He  was  also  active  in  education. 


working  cooperatively  with  the 
Community  Education  Coordina- 
tors, and  helped  to  develop  a  one- 
hour  program  to  meet  the  Standards 
of  Learning  rec][uirements  for 
wildlife  education  in  all  Gloucester 
County  elementary  schools.  In  2001, 
he  taught  249  fovirth-graders  about 
wildlife,  food  chains,  natural  disas- 
ters, erosion,  and  other  topics,  as 
well  as  about  the  role  of  the  VDGIF 
in  protecting  natural  resources. 

Game  Warden  Worrell's  training 
background  includes  Crater  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Academy;  Game  Warden 
Basic  School;  Field  Training  Officer 
Qualifications;  VASAP  Training  in 
Driving  Under  the  Influence  Detec- 
tion; Ritualistic  Crime  Scene  Investi- 
gation; Basic,  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Schools;  and  many 
more  courses.  He  is  certified  to  teach 
Boating  Safety;  Personal  Watercraft 
Safety;  and  Advanced  Shotgun  In- 
struction, and  is  a  certified  thermog- 
rapher,  qualified  to  use  the  thermal 
imaging  camera  and  to  testify  in 
court  about  its  usage. 

Timothy  Worrell's  outstanding 
service  to  the  Department,  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  to  his  community  have 
earned  him  the  distinction  of  being 
called  the  2002  Game  Warden  of  the 
Year.    D 


/  Ill- 
Strange  Bird 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

The  Department  receives  hun- 
dreds of  calls  each  year  with  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  and  wildlife.  Most  are  com- 
mon outdoor  questions  and  quickly 
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answered  by  the  Department's 
trained  staff  of  professionals.  But,  as 
wildlife  biologist  Jeff  Trollinger 
notes,  there  are  those  calls  that  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  think  about  before 
dispensing  useful  information. 

"Can  you  please  help  me?"  asked 
the  caller.  Trollinger  said  that  he 
would  do  his  best.  "I  have  a  big,  four 
foot  tall  bird  in  my  backyard  and 
boy  is  it  ugly.  I'm  very  concerned 
that  it  might  eat  my  young  chil- 
dren." After  taking  a  second  to  think 
about  it,  Trollinger  replied,  "Ma'am, 
unless  your  children  happen  to 
smell  really  bad  and  like  playing 
dead,  it  probably  won't  bother 
them.  It's  a  turkey  vulture."    D 


Book  Review 

by  Heather  Willis 

Clams— How  to  Find,  CatcJi 

and  Cook  Them 

by  Curtis  Badger 

Before  reading  this  book  on 
clams,  I  knew  very  little  about  them. 
Now,  I  think  I  know  too  much  about 
a  clams'  ambition  in  life. 

This  short  book  provides  a  hu- 
morous look  at  how  to  find,  catch, 
and  cook  clams.  It  describes  the  nat- 
ural history  and  life  cycle  of  the 
clam.  It  provides  several  clam  facts, 
such  as  how  far  and  often  they 
move,  how  fast  they  grow,  and  what 
kind  of  homes  they  look  for.  It  tells 
you  how  to  look,  where  to  find 


them,  and  what  you  need  when 
clamming. 

Once  you've  got  your  clams,  it 
gives  tips  on  how  to  open  them  with 
mimmal  injury.  It  includes  a  small 
recipes  section  with  several  selec- 
tions from  family  and  friends,  aiid  it 
encourages  you  to  be  creative. 

Clams— Hoiv  to  Find,  Catch  and 
Cook  Them  is  available  for  $7.95  in 
bookstores  or  from  Stackpole  Books 
(800)  732-3669  or  sales@stackpole- 
books.com. 

Curtis  Badger  lives  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Onancock  Creek  in  the 
Virginia  coastal  area.  He  has  also 
written  Bellevue  Farm,  Naturalist's 
Guide  to  the  Virginia  Coast,  Salt  Tide, 
and  The  Barrier  Islands.    D 

Virginia  Outdoor 
Sportsman  Show 

Now  in  its  19th  season,  the  Vir- 
ginia Outdoor  Sportsman  Show  re- 
turns August  9-11  to  the  ShowPlace, 
3000  Mechanicsville  Turnpike,  in 
Richmond.  If  you're  into  hunting  or 
just  like  being  in  the  outdoors  then 
this  is  a  great  way  to  kick  off  the  new 
season.  There  will  be  plenty  of  activ- 
ities for  the  whole  family,  including 
special  seminars  on  hunting  tech- 
niques, exhibits  like  the  NRA  Great 
American  Whitetail  Collection,  and 
vendors  displaying  the  latest  in 
hunting  equipment.  This  is  also 
your  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
biggest  deer  and  tiirkeys  harvested 
by  hunters  from  around  the  state  in 
The  Virginia  Deer  and  Gobbler  Clas- 
sic. 

Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  biolo- 
gists, game  wardens,  and  a  host  of 
trained  professionals  will  be  avail- 
able to  answer  your  wildlife-related 
questions  and  offer  handouts  with 
information  on  hunting,  fishing, 
boating,  and  wildlife  watching  op- 
portunities in  Virginia.  If  you  want  a 
chance  to  sharpen  your  shooting 
and  hunting  skills  then  stop  by  the 
Hunter  Education  video-hunting 
simulator.  Willy  Wilmoth,  one  of  the 
most  unique  environmental  carvers 
and  sculptors  in  the  country,  encour- 
ages children  of  all  ages  to  stop  by  to 


lend  a  hand  and  help  with  his  latest 
wildlife  masterpiece.  Willy  will  also 
be  giving  away  an  original,  one-of- 
a-kind,  work  of  wildlife  art  to  one 
lucky  youngster  during  the  show.  If 
you're  wondering  what  to  buy  after 
you  have  loaded  up  on  camo,  a  tree- 
stand,  and  that  new  pair  of  boots, 
then  stop  by  the  big,  green  VDGIF 
booth  and  purchase  a  new  hunting 
license,  a  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar, 
and  a  subscription  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine. 

The  Outdoor  Sportsman  Show  is 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Deer 
Hunters  Association  and  is  the 
largest  show  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
Hugh  Crittenden,  founder,  points 
out  that  this  is  a  great  time  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  get  together 
and  help  promote  hunting  as  a  fun 
and  safe  sport,  and  to  continue  the 
tradition.  If  you  would  like  more  in- 
formation call,  (804)  748-7520  or  visit 
their  Web  site  at  www. sportsman- 
show,  com.    D 


William  L  Woodfin,  Jr.,  Director  VDGIF 
(left)  and  wildlife  carver  and  sculpture 
Willy  Wilmoth  (right)  present  Jeffrey 
Buckler  a  ten-year-old  from  Bumpass, 
Va.,  with  his  prize  from  last  year's 
show.  Jeffrey,  along  with  other  chil- 
dren 1 4  and  under,  entered  a  drawing 
sponsored  by  VDGIf:  for  an  original 
piece  of  artwork  by  Willy.  The  sculp- 
ture, called  the  The  Sleeping  Bear " 
was  carved  from  a  single  piece  of 
soapstone.  Willy  will  be  at  this  year^ 
show  with  another  beautiful  piece  of 
artwork  to  be  given  away. 


Report  Wildlife  Violations 
I-800-237-57I2 
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Before  your  next  great  outdoor 
adventure,  you  should  obtain  a 
map  to  facilitate  your  passage  and 
add  a  dimension  of  safety  to  the  trip. 
Whether  you  hike  or  sea-kayak,  fish 
or  hunt,  bird  watch  or  boat  it's  smart 
and  safer  to  have  a  good  map.  If 
your  outdoor  adventure  is  in  other 
than  freshwater,  your  map  should 
be  a  marine  chart. 

A  map  features  land  formations, 
roads  and  waterways,  and  is  most 
useful  to  land  navigation.  A  marine 
chart  emphasizes  water  depths,  un- 
derwater features,  navigation  aids, 
and  landmarks  more  useful  to  the 
boater.  Both  are  readily  available 
today,  and  there  is  just  no  acceptable 
excuse  for  not  having  the  appropri- 
ate one  in  the  outdoors.  Many  public 
agencies  have  free  ones  available, 
and  they  are  almost  always  avail- 
able for  sale  in  and  around  the  area 
of  your  outdoor  interest. 

Today,  there  is  an  even  more  con- 
venient source — your  Internet  con- 
nection. You  can  get  a  free  digitized 
topographic  map  or  marine  chart 
from  many  sources  such  as  the 
Maptech  Web  site:  www.maptech. 
com.  They  offer  maps  and  charts,  to 
study  online,  that  can  be  down- 
loaded and  printed  to  take  along  or 
leave  with  someone  as  part  of  your 
itinerary  for  emergencies  or  infor- 
mation. You  can  even  attach  them  to 
e-mail  messages  between  you  and 
your  companions  for  planning  pur- 
poses. 

I  remember  many  instances  from 
my  past  outdoor  experiences  that 
could  have  turned  out  differently  if  a 
map  or  chart  had  been  available. 


T(4e  WAfe> 

by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Boater  Educatior^  Coordinator 


Map  Your  Outdoor  Adventure 


There  was  a  time  when  I,  and  others, 
spent  an  entire  night  searching  the 
Appalachian  Trail  for  a  group  of  Boy 
Scouts  who  didn't  show  up  when 
expected.  Their  misadventure  was 
precipitated  by  two  compounding 
errors.  First,  there  was  the  lack  of  a 
map.  Second,  they  took  compass 
readings  while  holding  their  com- 
pass next  to  a  metal  belt  buckle — get 
the  picture?  They  kept  going  round 
in  circles. 

Another  time  while  boating  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  area,  we  choose  to 
take  a  short  cut  across  a  flat  that 
turned  out  to  be  too  shallow  to  float 
our  vessel's  prop  above  the  bottom. 
In  this  case,  the  chart  was  available 
onboard,  but  we  didn't  bother  to 
check  it  before  making  the  decision. 
Once  aground,  we  checked  the  chart 
to  find  our  way  out  of  the  situation 
of  high  embarrassment. 

In  yet  another  incident  "on  the 
water,"  I  remember  striking  some- 
thing underwater  on  the  James 
River  just  above  the  James  River 
Bridge,  west  of  Hampton  Roads. 
The  force  destroyed  some  gears  in 
the  outdrive,  and  we  lost  all  power 
transfer  from  the  engine  to  the  prop. 
There  we  were,  adrift  in  a  vessel  too 
large  to  paddle,  however,  we  did 
have  a  small  outboard  kicker  hang- 
ing on  the  transom  that  could  push 
us  along  at  about  5  knots.  Our  first 
step  was  to  check  the  marine  chart  to 
find  the  closest  marina  where  we 
could  obtain  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  chart  led  us  right  into  just  such  a 
facility  where  we  had  the  gears  re- 
placed. Of  course,  the  repair  was  an 
overnight  adventure  that  left  us 


sleeping  aboard  on  the  beach.  It's 
just  a  little  strange  sleeping  on  a  boat 
that  doesn't  rock  with  the  waves. 

These  are  just  a  few  instances 
where  a  map  or  marine  chart  served 
to  save  the  day  and  make  it  a  bit 
safer.  The  moral  of  my  stories  are 
this:  first,  obtain  a  map  or  marine 
chart  before  embarking  on  your  next 
outdoor  adventure.  Second,  always 
check  the  map  or  chart  before  mak- 
ing those  important  decisions!  I  can 
guarantee  it  can  save  you  some  em- 
barrassment at  the  least  and  maybe 
a  life  at  the  most.     D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Grilled  Doves  -  A  Tasty  Treat 


Dove  season  is  just  around  the 
corner.  For  this  meal  doves 
should  be  dressed,  but  left  whole 
and  unskinned.  There  is  no  easier 
bird  to  pluck.  To  prevent  these  small 
birds  from  drying  out  on  your  grill, 
let's  wrap  each  in  a  cabbage  leaf. 

Before  you  go  afield  for  doves, 
snap  off  12  tough  outer  leaves  from  a 
head  of  cabbage.  Place  your  leaves 
in  a  plastic  freezer  bag.  After  freez- 
ing and  defrosting,  these  leaves  will 
be  limp  and  perfect  as  wrappers. 

Menu 

Doves  Grilled  in  Cabbage  Leaves 

Grilled  Oriental  Broccoli 

Red-Skinned  Potato  Salad 

Peach  Streusel  Pie 

Doves  Grilled  in  Cabbage  Leaves 

Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine 

2  tablespoons  snipped  fresh  parsley 

V4  teaspoon  dried  thyme  leaves 

V4  teaspoon  dried  marjoram  leaves 

12  whole  dove,  skin  on 

12  large  outer  cabbage  leaves 

Salt  to  taste 

Melt  butter  in  small  saucepan. 
Stir  in  parsley,  thyme  and  marjoram. 
Start  charcoal  briquets  in  grill. 
Brush  herb-butter  mixture  over  out- 
side of  birds.  Wrap  each  dove  in  one 
cabbage  leaf,  folding  ends  of  leaf  in. 
Tie  with  wet  string.  Grill  cabbage^ 
wrapped  birds  over  medium-high 
grill  for  8  to  10  minutes,  turning  fre- 
quently. Carefully  remove  cabbage 
leaves;  discard.  Brush  dove  with 
herb-butter  mixture.  Grill  un- 
wrapped birds  until  golden  brown 


and  cooked  through,  3  to  5  minutes, 
turning  once.  Salt  lightly  before 
serving.  Allow  3  birds  per  serving. 

Grilled  Oriental  Broccoli 

1  sheet  (18x24-inches)  heavy  duty 

aluminum  foil. 
1  pound  (5  cups)  broccoli  florets 
1  medium  red  bell  pepper,  coarsely 

chopped 
6  to  8  green  onions,  cut  in  Vz-inch 

pieces 

1  can  (8  ounces)  sliced  water 
chestnuts,  drained 

2  tablespoons  teriyaki  sauce 
2  tablespoons  honey 

1  teaspoon  granulated  low  sodium 
chicken  bouillon 

Vs  teaspoon  crushed  red  pepper 
flakes 

Preheat  grill  to  medium-high. 
Center  vegetables  on  sheet  of  heavy 
duty  aluminum  foil.  Combine 
teriyaki  sauce,  honey,  bouillon  gran- 
ules and  red  pepper  flakes;  drizzle 
over  vegetables.  Bring  up  foil  sides. 
Double  fold  top  and  ends  to  seal 
making  one  large  packet,  leaving 
room  for  heat  circulation  inside. 
Grill  8  to  10  minutes  in  covered  grill. 
Makes  4  servings. 

Red-Skinned  Potato  Salad 

V-i  cup  Dijon  mustard 
Vi  cup  dairy  sour  cream 
V4  cup  mayonnaise 

2  pounds  small  red-skinned 
potatoes,  cooked  and  quartered 

1  large  tomato,  seeded  and  chopped 
4  slices  bacon,  cooked  and 

crumbled 
1  tablespoon  chopped  green  onion 


In  large  bowl,  blend  mustard, 
sour  cream,  and  mayonnaise.  Gen- 
tly stir  in  potatoes,  tomato,  bacon, 
and  green  onion.  Cover  and  refriger- 
ate for  at  least  1  hour  or  overnight 
before  serving.  Makes  4  to  6  serv- 
ings. 

Peach  Streusel  Pie 

1  pie  crust  for  9-inch  pie 

Filling: 

Vi  cup  powdered  sugar 

V3  cup  flour 

4  cups  sliced  fresh  peaches 

Topping: 

%  cup  flour 

Vi  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

^4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

V3  cup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 

Preheat  oven  to  375°  F.  Press  crust 
evenly  on  bottom  and  up  sides  of  9- 
inch  pie  pan.  Flute  edge,  if  desired. 
In  large  bowl,  stir  filling  ingredients 
until  blended;  spoon  into  unbaked 
crust,  in  medium  bowl,  blend  top- 
ping ingredients  to  form  crumbs 
and  sprinkle  over  fruit  mixture. 
Bake  40  to  45  minutes  until  topping 
is  golden  brown.  Makes  one  9-inch 
pie. 


Virginia's  Finest 
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story  and  photos  by  Morlene  A.  Condon 


Accepting  Snakes 


nakes  have  a  very  bad  reputa- 
tion among  many  folks  because 
people  seem  to  inherently  fear  them. 
That  is  really  a  shame  because 
snakes  are  terribly  important  in  the 
home  garden. 

What  might  be  the  number  one 
complaint  of  gardeners  is  that  there 
are  too  many  moles  and  voles.  The 
moles  wreak  havoc  by  making  tun- 
nels just  under  the  surface  of  lawns, 
resulting  in  upraised  areas  of  turf 
that  are  hard  to  mow  over.  Voles, 
being  herbivorous,  sometimes  eat 
gardeners'  plants.  But  if  folks  would 
accept  snakes  in  the  yard  they 
would  not  have  serious  problems 
with  moles  and  voles. 

Snakes  are  the  prime  predators  of 
these  rodents  because  they  can  slith- 
er right  down  into  their  under- 
ground dens  to  catch  them.  Snakes 
are  much  more  effective  than  any  of 
the  products  on  the  market  that  are 
sold  for  killing  or  repelling  moles 


and  voles,  and  some  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  horribly  inhumane. 

(There  are  always  going  to  be 
some  moles  and  voles  in  your  yard, 
which  is  how  it  should  be.  A  yard 
without  moles  is  a  yard  that  will  be 
overpopulated  by  beetle  grubs  that 
can  harm  your  grass  or  other  plants 
when  these  insects  feed  upon  the 
roots.  A  yard  without  voles — that 
help  limit  the  overpopulation  of 
plants — is  a  yard  that  will  require 
weeding.) 

Snakes  also  help  to  control  other 
kinds  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  that 
can  be  problematic  for  people.  Of 
course,  snakes  will  also  eat  some 
kinds  of  animals  that  the  homeown- 
er prefers  not  to  have  eaten,  such  as 
bird  eggs  or  nestlings.  However, 
such  predation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  our  world  (see  the  January, 
2002,  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
"Backyard  Wild,"  page  29).  We 
wildlife  lovers  have  big  hearts,  but 


we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  na- 
ture on  its  own  terms. 

Watch  where  you  are  going  to 
avoid  stepping  on  snakes  or  any 
other  kinds  of  animals  that  may  be 
underfoot.  And  never  reach  into 
areas  that  you  can  not  see  into.  A 
yard  full  of  wildlife  is  a  yard  to  enjoy 
but  also  one  in  which  you  need  to  be 
alert.    D 


The  eastern  garter  snake  (Thamno- 
phis  sirtalis)  peeks  out  from  a  hole  in  a 
damaged  concrete  carport  floor 


I  This  black  rat  snake  (Elaphe  obsoletaj, 
hunting  among  strawberry  plants,  is 
a  gardener's  friend. 
: 


Eastern  hognose  snakes  (Heterodon 
platyrhlnos)  are  often  misidentified  as 
venomous  snakes,  but  they  are  harm- 
less by  nature. 


Young  ringneck  snakes  (Diadophis 
punctatus)  are  so  small  that  they  are 
often  found  in  spider  webs! 


AUGUST  2002 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


Its  scientific  name,  Glaucomys 
volans,  means  "gray  mouse  that 
flies"  or  "flying  gray  mouse."  Of 
course,  it  isn't  really  a  mouse,  but  a 
squirrel,  and  it  really  doesn't  fly,  but 
glides.  When  its  front  and  hind  legs 
are  spread,  a  membrane  stretches 
out  between  them  to  form  a  wing- 
like gliding  surface.  At  rest,  the 
membrane  is  a  loose  fold  of  furry 
skin  at  its  sides. 

Prior  to  "taking  off"  or  making  a 
glide,  it  sways  its  head  and  body 
from  side  to  side,  apparently  to  get 
in  a  rhythm  much  like  a  long  or  high 
jumper,  as  if  it  was  gauging  the  dis- 
tance or  where  it  wants  to  land. 

The  average  glide  is  about  30  feet, 
but  they  have  been  known  to  glide 
five  times  that  from  a  high  elevation. 
The  little  squirrel  has  some  control 
over  speed  and  direction  by  using  its 
tail  or  varying  the  tension  of  the 
gliding  membrane.  To  land,  it  drops 
its  tail  and  lands  with  an  audible 
thud,  head  up  and  body  flat  against 
the  landing  surface.  Many  a  deer 
hunter  has  been  startled  while  quiet- 
ly on  stand,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  flying  squirrel  seemingly 
out  of  nowhere! 

The  flying  squirrel  is  mainly  noc- 
turnal and  is  equipped  with  large 
eyes  that  enable  it  to  see  in  dim  light. 
They  normally  look  black  but  will 
glow  red  when  illuminated  by  a 
strong  light. 

They  measure  8  to  11 V4  inches 
long,  with  a  flat  and  furry  SVs  to  5Vs  - 
inch  tail.  Their  voice  is  a 
high-pitched,  bird-like 
"tseet"  and  they  make  a 
variety  of  squealing 
and  chirping  noises  as 
well. 

It  can  run  and  jump 
Uke  other  squirrels  and, 
while  it  feeds  mainly  in 
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the  trees,  it  will  occasionally  forage 
on  the  ground.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  pine 
and  hickory  seeds,  wild  fruits  and 
berries,  corn,  tree  buds,  blossoms, 
lichens,  fungi,  moths,  beetles,  young 
birds,  and  bird  eggs. 

It  favors  dense  hardwood  forests 
of  large,  mature  trees,  but  will  inhab- 
it a  mix  of  pine  and  hardwood.  Their 
normal  range  is  4  to  5  acres  and  they 
seldom  wander  more  than  a  mile. 
Flying  squirrels  prefer  to  nest  in  tree 
hollows  but  will  build  a  leaf  nest,  if 
necessary,  and  they  will  take  over  a 
bird  nest  box  or  live  in  attics  of  build- 
ings if  accessible.  Spring  litters  aver- 
age two  to  three  young  and  they  are 
bom  in  February  and  March,  while 
fall  litters  average  three  to  five  and 


are  bom  in  August  through  October. 
By  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age,  the 
young  resemble  the  adults  but  are 
smaller.  The  female  is  extremely 
protective  of  her  young  and  will  put 
forth  much  effort  to  move  them  to 
safety  when  she  feels  they  are  threat- 
ened. Average  maximum  life  span  in 
the  wild  is  three  to  five  years,  but 
studies  show  that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  rarely  get  by  seven 
months. 

For  more  information  see  T/ze 
Mammals  of  Virginia,  by  Donald  W. 
Linzey,  McDonald  &  Woodward 
Publishing  Co.,  or  go  on-line  at 
www.dgif.state.va.us  and  click  on 
"wildlife"  and  "wildlife  informa- 
tion."   D 


Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 

Outdoor  Education  Program  in  cooperation  with 

the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Recreation  Presents 

Virginia  Outdoors 
Weei(end 


For  information  or  for 
a  listingof  events  with 
links  to  registration 
forms  for  download- 
ing, visit  our  Web  site 

www.  dgif,sta  te.  va,  us 

Information  can  also  be 
obtained  by  calling  the 
Outdoor  Education 
Program  office  at  (804) 
367-6351  or  emailing 
hwelch@dgif.state.va.us 


October  18-20, 
2002 

Westmoreland 

State  Park, 

Montross,  Virginia 


This  weekend  is  designed 
primarily  for  families  but  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for 
everyone  over  the  age  of  6  to 
learn  outdoor  skills.  Each  par- 
ticipant has  the  opportunity  to 
take  three  different  three  and  a 
half  hour  outdoor  courses 
through  hands-on  instructional 
techniques  taught  by  profes- 
sionals. Some  of  the  outdoor 
skills  courses  available  include 
Wilderness  Survival,  Outdoor 
Cooking,  Archery,  Introduction 
To  Firearms,  Skeet  Shooting, 
Saltwater  Fly  Fishing,  Wetland 
Ecology,  Fossil  Walks,  Boat 
Trailering,  Mountain  Biking, 
and  many  more. 

Registration  fee  is  $40  per 
person,  which  includes  in- 
struction, use  of  equipment, 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  a  1-year  subscription  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  per 
family.  Registration  deadline  is 
5:00  p.m.  on  September  10, 
2002.  Lodging  suggestions  will 
be  provided  with  registration 
information. 


Isn't  it  time  you 
started  enjoying 
the  great  outdoors 
and  viewing  Virginia's 
abundant  wildlife? 
There  is  no  better  way 
to  get  started  than  by 
purchasing  the  new 
2002-2003  Virginia 
Wildlife  Calendar.This 
full-color,  nationally 
award-winning 
calendar  offers  a  little 
something  for 
everyone.  Each  month 
you  will  find  informa- 
tion about  the  moon 
phases,  sunrise-sunset, 
the  best  days  to  go 
fishing,  prime  times  for 
viewing  wildlife,and 
fun  facts  about  the 
outdoors. 


Virginia  Wildlife 

Calendar 


Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  onlv  1-800-7 10-9369 

Twdvcissues  for  $10.00! 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367- 1  ()()() 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  vvwvv.dgit.state.va.us 


The  Virginia  Wildlife 
Calendar  is  produced  by 
the  Virginia  Department 
ofGame  and  Inland 
Fisheries,and  customers 
are  reminded  that  the 
2002-2003  Wildlife 
Calendar  starts  in 
September  and  runs 
through  August.Quanti- 
ties  are  limited  so  order 
NOW. 

At  only  $6.50  each,  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar 
is  perfect  for  your  home, 
office,orasagifttofamily 
orfriends. Make  your 
check  payable  to:Treasur- 
er  of  Virginia  and  send  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar, 
VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,VA  23230- 
11 04.  For  additional  or- 
dering information  or 
questions  please  call 
(804)  367-2752.  Please 
allow  4-6  weeks  for 
delivery. 


